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Could you not watch one hour with me, ye that were eager to 
die for me? Or do you not see Judas, how he sleeps not, but makes 
hasfe to betray me to the Jews? Why do you sleep? Arise and 
pray, lest ye fall into temptation. Or do you not see Judas, how he 


sleeps not, but makes haste to betray me to the Jews? 
From Matins of Holy Thursday. 
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There he stands 


Phil Marr GY is still a sentimental 
miner, with a miner’s intense loyalties 
and love for old friends and relatives. 
The fact that Phil Murray is president 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
at $20,000 a year is, in a way, fortui- 
tous; for Phil Murray never worked a 
day of his life in steel. But when Phil 
Murray goes back into Pittsburgh from 
a Sunday’s refreshment in the coal 
country to do the work of the steel- 
workers’ union, the act is symbolic. For 
the United Steelworkers of America 
was organized and financed by coal 
miners in the days of the great CIO 
drives of the mid-30’s, and only re- 
cently it has scrubbed the coal dust 
from its face te emerge as the sound- 
est, most powerful union in the land. 


Philip Murray 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Condensed from Life* 


The job of bossing 800,000 steel- 
workers and dealing with such tough 
hombres as Eugene Grace of Bethle- 
hem Steel and Tom Girdler of Repub- 
lic and such gigantic aggregations of 
capital as U. S. Steel has had no visible 
effect on the Murray ego. Phil Murray 
has a constitutional aversion to “side.” 
When the glowering, towering John L. 
Lewis picked Phil Murray to head the 
steel-organizing drive in 1936, Phil 
took it like any other assignment. And 
when Lewis paid off his lost election 
bet by retiring as president of CIO at 
Adlantic City in November, 1940, Mur- 
ray accepted the ivory gavel of CIO 
leadership by making a speech in 
which the word Aumdle occurred three 
times. It wasn’t Uriah Heep speaking, 
nor was it a phony fugleman of the 
“common man”; when Phil Murray 
pronounces humble he does it with the 
exact inflection-and depth of feeling 
used by elder sister Mary when she 


*Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City, 20. Feb. 11, 1946. 
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says, with Catholic piety, “We are 
humble people.” The humble Phil 
Murray doesn’t even own a dress suit. 

A Catholic who takes his religion 
seriously, Phil has many friends among 
the liberal Catholic hierarchy; the labor 
encyclical of Leo XIII, the “working- 
man’s Pope,” lies on his desk, and 
when Phil Murray is asking for a $2-a- 
day—or a $1.48-a-day—raise in steel, 
he thinks he is doing God’s work as 
well as the CIO’s. The Sunday after- 
noon following the atomic destruction 
of Hiroshima, Murray dropped into 
St. Matthew’s church in Washington. 
A CIO stenographer from national 
headquarters at Jackson Place spied 
him there; when she spoke to the boss 
outside the church he told her that he 
had dropped in to collect his thoughts 
on atomic power. 

The humble, religious Murray is 
bothered by any sort of power. When 
he walks about his Washington office 
talking about union “discipline,” he 
mispronounces the word by accenting 
the second syllable. In ten years of close 
contact with Murray, Lee Pressman, 
general counsel for both the steelwork- 
ers and the CIO, does not remember 
being summoned to Phil Murray’s of- 
fice more than four times; Phil’s usual 
method is to get up and sidle down to 
the person he wants to see. When he 
passes the desk of Mary Kawata, a 
Nisei girl who works for the CIO edu- 
cational department, Phil stops to ask 
about Mary’s parents, who once sent 
him a box of celery from a Utah reloca- 
tion center. He is full of such senti- 
mental little pleasantries, and the of- 
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fice forces in both his Pittsburgh and 
Washington headquarters love to work 
for him. ; 

Even in the CIO Murray is beset by 
the contending passions and conniv- 
ings of ambitious, headstrong men. In 
his own steel union harmony reigns; 
the union is dignified, democratic, and 
untroubled by the crossruffs that devel- 
op when district directors and organiz- 
ers get ideology as other folks get reli- 
gion. But the CIO as a whole is a loose 
confederation of autonomous nations, 
and running it is like running the Big 
Three in the UNO. . 

There are the “leit” unions: Bridges’ 
longshoremen and Curran’s maritime 
workers, Mike Quill’s transport work- 
ers, Fitzgerald’s electrical workers, 
Grant Oakes’ farm-equipment work- 
ers. Whether these follow any “Mos- 
cow line” or not, they often cause trou- 
ble by going against Murray and the 
majority on certain social issues. ‘The 
“right” unions, Johnny Green’s ship- 
builders, Murray’s own steelworkers, 
R. J. Thomas’ automobile workers, 
Emil Rieve’s textile workers, give the 
CIO a rough, dynamic balance, with 
Sidney Hillman’s clothing workers 
sometimes functioning as a gyroscope, 
sometimes tipping the balance to the 
left. It is sometimes attributed to Mur- 
ray’s softness that he has been unable 
to eradicate the communists in left 
unions, and no doubt he did miss his © 
chance to move against them in the 
days of the Stalin-Hitler pact when 
they were more unpopular than they 
have ever been before or since. The 
failure to purge the CIO of its commu- 
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nists is at the root of the doubt express- 
ed by some members of the U. S. busi- 
ness community that Murray may not 
be able to deliver on certain of his con- 
tracts in peacetime. This open distrust 
among certain industrialists feeds on 
the sporadic CIO wildcatting which 
Murray has seemed incapable of sup- 
pressing. However, any attempt to dic- 
tate ideology or carry out a purge from 
the top would blow the loose confeder- 
ation of the CIO sky-high. 

During the depression, Murray’s son 
Joe, who was then in his teens, got 
himself a soft job on WPA as a fore- 
man. Even though Phil is first, last, 
and always a family man, this offended 
the Murray sense of justice. Picking up 
the phone, he gave the WPA official a 
piece of his mind, winding up a one- 
sided conversation with the order, 
“You put Joe on a pick and shovel.” 
But the classic example of Murray’s 
toughness-when-necessary occurred in 
1936 when some pickets were arrested 
in front of the Standard Steel Spring 
Co. in Pittsburgh. Angry to the mar- 
row over what he considered a pal- 
pable injustice, Murray walked out of 
the steelworkers’ quarters in the Grant 
building, stalked across the street, and 
entered, the sheriff's office, where the 
pickets were being held. For 15 min- 
utes he let fly at the sheriff with the 
most sulphurous impeachments in the 
coal-field lexicon; then he turned to his 
own men, peremptorily ordered them 
out of the sheriff's office, and followed 
them. The’ sheriff stared at Murray’s 
long ears and his retreating back, sigh- 
ed philosophically, and decided with 
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a shrug to let the whole thing drop. 

Although a psychologist might at- 
tribute Murray’s occasional rock-hard- 
ness to overcompensation, it is just as 
pragmatically useful as the genuinely 
hard-boiled article. As for Murray’s 
softness, that, too, has its uses in union 
work. Indeed, the softness might be 
likened to a wet cement that catches 
tougher particles, causing them to co- 
here into a mighty, enduring whole. 
Back in 1939, when the United Auto- 
mobile Workers were about to disin- 
tegrate into pro and anti-Homer Mar- 
tin factions, Sidney Hillman and Phil 
Murray hastened to Detroit to see what 
could be done about a matter that was 
of transcendent concern to the whole 
CIO. The excitable Hillman threw up 
his hands at the mess, but Murray per- 
sistently wooed the squabblers, got 
them to unite under the somewhat 
Clement Attleean figure of Rolland J. 
Thomas and saved the day at least 
temporarily for a union that is still 
menaced by the momentum of centrif- 
ugal force. 

Having saved the auto workers’ 
union, Murray went on where Walter 
Reuther and Richard Frankensteen 
had failed, to snare Ford Motor Co. 
into a contract. One day Harry Ben- 
nett, bully boy and personnel overseer 
of the old Ford regime, got a call from 
Murray (Pat) Van Wagoner, gover- 
nor of Michigan. “Harry,” said Pat, 
“I've got a man here you must sec. 
He’s Phil Murray.” “Pat,” said Harry, 
with some astonishment, “I can’t meet 
that man.” “Yes, you can,” said Pat. ' 

Musing over the subsequent en- 
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counter with wonder in his voice, Ben- 
nett says, “And would you believe it, 
Phil Murray convinced me that the 
CIO wasn’t out to ruin Mr. Ford’s 
business.” The pay-off on the Murray- 
Bennett meeting came when Phil was 
introduced to Henry Ford himself. 
Charmed by Phil’s Scottish diction and 
sugared words, Henry insisted on tak- 
ing his guest on a tour of the entire 
River Rouge, with Charles Sorenson, 
Ford’s ace production man, showing 
Phil the works. In Pittsburgh, Phil 
works hand in glove with the liberal 
Father Charles Rice, who runs the St. 
Joseph’s House of Hospitality. “Phil’s 
influence is all to the good,” says Fa- 
ther Rice. “Why, when Phil was on the 
Pittsburgh school board he always vot- 
ed with Marcus Aaron, the old patri- 
arch of the board, to keep the educa- 
tional system clean.” 

Now that the steel union is an in- 
dubitable fact of our economic life, as 
proved by contemporary events, it is 
justifiable cause for wonder that such 
a powerful organization could ever 
have come out of the backward coal 
industry that nurtured both Lewis and 
Phil Murray. The truth of the matter 
is that coal mining produces individu- 
als who can both think for themselves 
and act in concert with others. Down 
at the working face of the mine, a team 
of coal diggers is on its own, The 
rhythm is like that of farming: you 
pace yourself and you have time to 
think. Just as miners make great ball 
players, as witness a whole host of 
them from Honus Wagner and Three- 
fingered Brown to Charlie Ruffing and 
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Jim Bottomley, so do they make good 
union organizers. It was no accident 
of history that conjured a steel union 
out of the organizing work of ex-min- 
ers Lewis, Murray, Van Bittner and 
John Brophy. 

But once the steel union was created, 
it took a special type of coal miner’s 
mind to learn the facts of steel. The 
economics of coal js very simple, even 
though the sum total of coal competi- 
tion is chaos. The economics of steel, 
on the other hand, is bewildering in 
the extreme. In steel there is the phe- 
nomenon of the “product mix,” which 
results from the fact that steel slabs 
and blooms can be rolled and tortured 
into a thousand different products, 
some made of alloyed steel, some of 
carbon steel. Roughly speaking, the 
thinner a steel slab can be rolled, the 
more money the company gets from it, 
for it is “value added by manufacture” 
that widens profit margins. Prophecies 
of future steel profits cannot be made 
on simple calculations of tonnage; one 
must be able to forecast the precise 
nature of the product mix, its ratio of 
plate to sheet and chrome and nickel 
steel to carbon steel, in order to know 
what wages can be paid and what divi- 
dends can be declared. In a $5-billion 
industry that ranges from behemoths 
like U.S. Steel (a third of the indus- 
try’s tonnage capacity) to little nonin- 
tegrated companies such as Apollo 
Steel, Parkersburg Iron and Steel, and 
Niles Rolling Mill, it takes a lively 
statistician not to be taken in by claims 
and counterclaims. 

When Phil Murray took over the job 
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of organizing steel, he knew little be- 
yond the coking-coal end of the busi- 
ness. But his mind, with its infinite 
capacity for statistics, soon mastered 
the intricacies of sheet, bar, and struc- 
tural shapes, rail mills, and electrolytic 
tin-plate processes. Murray’s affinity 
for facts is what makes him a formi- 
dable negotiator, and the fact that he 
always relates the statistics of the in- 
dustry to the human needs of its work- 
ers is what gives him the trust of a 
rank and file that might otherwise sus- 
pect him because of his outlander or- 
igins in coal. 

The fact that Phil Murray is a good 
steel negotiator promises well for labor 
on two conditions, The first condition 
is that management in the U.S. is gen- 
uinely desirous of getting along with 
labor, particularly with labor in the 
CIO, The second condition is that the 
left in the CIO is genuinely willing to 
cooperate in maintaining a free-enter- 
prise system. Although Philip Murray 
once toyed with the idea of organizing 
industry into labor-management-gov- 
ernment councils, which is something 
out of the “corporate-state” thinking 
of European radicalism, he has recent- 
ly chosen to fall back on the ideas of 
his young manhood, which accept the 
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fundamental premises of the American 
system. He is not quite a pure-and-sim- 
ple trade unionist, for he backs the 
CIO. program for government aid in 
social amelioration and he would not 
dream of allowing labor’s gains to be 
thrown upon the mercy of the market- 
place. But even though he believes in 
the Wagner act and in the uses of the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
Phil Murray wants to go along with 
competitive capitalism, bargaining for 
his wage increases as best he may on 
the basis of his great capacity for as- 
similating and using concrete facts, 
The Murray mind is not a speculative 
mind and the Murray psychology is 
not made for revolution. 

Assuming a period of relative eco- 
nomic stability, Murray is the man to 
handle labor’s postwar business. But if 
the U. S. industrialists are out to break 
the unions, or if there is to be depres- 
sion and chaos, or if Jimmy Byrnes 
and Molotov do not get along suffi- 
ciently well to keep the CIO’s left wing 
from breaking ranks, then pity poor 
Phil Murray, for in a world of unrea- 
son he will suffer the fate of the kindly, 
reasonable man. For the prime fact to 
remember about Phil Murray is that 
he is a gentleman. 


Sac 


Crown Heights Comment observes that when a lawyer pursues his pro- 
fession with the exclusive aim of making money, he is called a shyster. When 
a doctor ignores the common code of ethics and makes money an end in 
itself, he is referred to as a quack. A labor leader whose sole objective is per- 
sonal wealth is a racketeer. But the business man who sets up as his pre- 
dominant objective the making of profit through sharp means or foul is called 


successful. 


The Monitor (9 Feb. °46). 











Message to Heavyweights 


By WILLIAM A. L. STYLES 


“This too, too solid flesh” 


Condensed from the Catholic Home Journal* 


On all sides of the contemporary 
scene are overweighted, even normal, 
persons trying to shed weight; thin 
folks striving to put on weight. The 
observing bystanders may well be puz- 
zled over the diversity of viewpoints, 
particularly if he accepts as gospel all 
the drivel appearing in health columns 
and the false promises made by adver- 
tisements, 

For those whose height and weight 
conform to accepted standards accord- 
ing to their age and sex, any increase 
in weight up to 10% excess above nor- 
mal may be regarded as reserve to be 
called upon during an emergency. 
Such persons would be ill-advised to 
reduce. 

The following basis of computing 
normal weight has been found useful, 
though not entirely foolproof. Taking 
110 pounds as the proper weight for 
the first five fect in height, add five 
and a half pounds for each additional 
inch for males and five pounds for 
females. A deviation of 10 pounds 
above or five below this result may be 
considered normal. Thus the average 
woman with a height of 5 feet, 3 inch- 
es, should weigh approximately 125 
pounds, 

The question of who is overweight 
and who underweight has long been 
debated, but I would say that if anyone 


weighs 15 or more pounds above the 
standard for height, age and sex, he 
is overweight; whereas if one weighs 
10 to 15 pounds below, he is too thin. 

The appetite of fat persons varies 
from good to voracious since excess 
baggage as well as normal poundage 
must be fed. Because of the extra food 
intake, the stomach capacity may be 
increased from a normal of four pints 
up to eight. Occupation plays a major 
role in food requirements; those in 
exhausting occupations need more 
food than those in sedentary ones. 

Experiments prove that a daily re- 
duction of 100 calories of food will 
amount to a weight reduction of about 
ten pounds a year. ‘Thus, if one accus- 
tomed to eating six slices of bread daily 
should take only five, a weight reduc- 
tion of ten pounds yearly could be ex- 
pected, provided other replacement 
food be not eaten, With a slice of bread 
and butter plus a glass of milk, 
amounting to over 200 calories, a thin 
person can increase weight by the ac- 
quisition of added calories, Under such 
a standard the proverbial walking skel- 
eton, by the simple addition of this 
supplementary ration thrice daily to 
his usual food, stands to become a 
wholesome specimen before long. 

An excess of food with insufficient 
exercise is the usual cause of obesity, 


*220 37th St., Pittsburgh, 1, Pa. January, 1946. 
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although the glandular system plays a 
big role in probably 25% of cases of 
overweight. When glands are the cause 
of obesity, proper medical advice must 
be sought. 

A medical wag once hit the bull’s- 
eye with the observation that obesity 
could be classified as either pitiful, 
comical or enviable, depending upon 
the amount of excess poundage, But 
medical authorities are unanimous in 
declaring that the disadvantages of 
obesity outweigh its advantages. Faced 
with surplus of unnecessary tissue, the 
heart tends to become damaged; for 
it must pump blood through 12 miles 
of extra channels for every 20 pounds 
of excess weight. Obesity is a factor in 
causing diabetes, especially in middle- 
life. The life span of an overweight 
individual is ordinarily ten years less 
than that of a normal person. 

Reduction of weight is usually suc- 
cessful, provided patience and strict 
adherence to a proper diet be main- 
tained. From a dietary basis, the daily 
intake of calories must be reduced 
along with a change in both the quality 
and quantity of exercise. Fats and 


starches must be reduced; there must 
be a marked decrease in butter, cereals, 
and potatoes, and exclusion of all su- 
gared foods. The usual amount of pro- 
tein foods, such as eggs, meat, cheese 
and fish, may be eaten. 

Strict adherence to a 1000 to 1200 
calorie diet for several weeks should 
bring about a gradual loss of weight, 
up to ten pounds monthly, The desire 
for extra food may be hard to control 
at first; but, when controlled, the sense 
of well-being returns. 

Obesity is a common but dangerous 
condition, reducing life expectancy, in- 
creasing shock in surgery, and predis- 
posing the obese to a number of dis- 
eases. Most cases of overweight are due 
to gluttony, nervous nibbling or an 
endocrine disfunction. Therapy is of 


three types: dietary, drug, and psycho- 


logical, of which the first is the most 
generally effective. The harm done by 
indiscriminate taking of quack cures, 
which often contain thyroid or some 
more dangerous drug, cannot be too 
strongly condemned as inimical to 
health and safety, when not hazardous 
to life itself. 


SS 


Natives deep in the Himalayas watched a parachute blossom in the sky 
and waft a stranger into their midst. The insignia of an American Air Force 
lieutenant meant nothing to them; his remarks and questions in English 
were a jumble of outlandish sounds. His attempts at the sign language were 
unintelligible. Suspiciously they formed a circle around the aviator, Lt. Frank 
Kapec. He plunged a hand into his pocket and drew out his rosary. When 
the natives saw the beads, their faces lighted up. They advanced solemnly, 
bowed with folded hands, and made the sign of the cross. Lieutenant Kapec 
returned the holy sign. Then they conducted him to a Catholic mission where 
he obtained the assistance he needed to get back to his base. 


Our Mother of Perpetual Help (Feb. ’46). 








Mahatma Gandhi 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 
Condensed from a pamphlet* 


Out of the East have 
come from time immemo- 
rial great prophets, seers 
and mystics. But not for 
centuries has there come 
an ethical character with 
a more impressive stature 
than Mahatma Gandhi. 
Among worldly _ states- 
men, Gandhi towers in 
utter simplicity of life, as- 
ceticism, and willingness 
to follow his ethical principles at what- 
ever cost to his political cause and him- 
self. 

I know of no man who surpasses 
him in the moral courage that led him 
into repeated, self-imposed fasts where- 

-in he went about as close to death as 
man can go. A little man of skin and 
bones, weighing scarcely 90 pounds, 
wearing only a cloth from waist to 
knees, Gandhi has often pitted himself 
against the power of the mighty British 
Empire. Without arms or an army, 
relying .only on the invincible might 
of moral power and the claims of the 
human soul to freedom, the Mahatma 
has hurled defiance into the face of 
king and parliament. 

“Strike the chains of slavery from 
my people,” he said, “and we will co- 
operate. But on no other condition.” 
His weapon is not violence but passive 





A fast is a fist 


resistance, which he calls 
soul-force. Gandhi has in- 
fused ethical principles in- 
to political action, and has 
made them the lodestar of 
his policy. 

“The idea-tight division 
of human activity into re- 
ligious, social, and politi- 

cal compartments,” Gan- 

dhi said, “is the prime fal- 

lacy of the modern world. 
If religion is not needed in politics, 
where on earth is it needed?” 

After completing his law course in 
England in 1891, Gandhi was sent by 
an Indian client te conduct a case in 
Pretoria, South Africa. He set out with 
high hopes; in South Africa, he found 
himself thrown off trains on which he 
had paid his fare, refused admission 
to hotels, insulted on the streets. One 
day while walking in‘a park he wan- 
dered innocently into a section where 
only the ruling race was permitted. A 
man on horseback struck him in the 
face with his whip. “Get out of here, 
you black ...,” he swore, “and stay 
where you belong.” 

The only members of the ruling race 
who showed some feeling for his peo- 
ple were the Christian missionaries. 
Their kindly interest prompted him to 
read that year some 80 books on Chris- 


*Fools for God. Feb. 5, 1945. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 47 pp. 10c. 
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tianity. Thus was engendered in him 
a deep reverence for the teachings and 
character of our Lord, which remain 
among the potent influences of his life. 

The injustice of the treatment meted 
out to him and his people in South 
Africa kindled a slow flame of indig- 
nation within him. Leaders of the In- 
dian community in Durban, Natal, 
besought him to undertake an attack 
upon the legislation which discriminat- 
ed against his countrymen. His people 
were helpless. Their only hope lay in 
this young barrister, skilled in the 
white man’s law. Gandhi accepted the 
invitation and thus began what was 
destined to become his life work—-the 
slow, painful process of wresting some 
measure of reluctant justice from the 
mass of discriminatory statutes which 
weighed like millstones around the 
necks of the Indian people. 

Leaders of the Indian community 
were willing and able to pay him well. 
Gandhi, however, refused all fees. In- 
stead of remaining for one year in 
South Africa, as he had planned, Gan- 
dhi found it necessary to remain for 
23. 

In 1904 he founded his first ashram, 
or retreat, in the form of an agricul- 
tural colony, 14 miles from Durban. 
To that cooperative enterprise he turn- 
ed over all his wealth, keeping for him- 
self but two loin cloths. He was bid- 
ding farewell to the pride of life and 
the things upon which the world sets 
so much store. No more was he to be 
known as the carefully groomed dan- 
dy, the clever lawyer, or even as a mere 
statesman. His people were soon to 


reverence him as the Great Soul, the 
Mahatma. 

Returning to India in the summer of 
1914, the Mahatma encouraged his 
people to support the British in the 
war, on the strength of promises that 
the long-sought reforms and liberties 
would be granted them. The war was 
won, but the Indians waited in vain 
for the promised freedom. The welled- 
up anger of his people was about to 
burst forth in destructive violence 
when ‘Gandhi directed it into passive 
resistance, mass civil disobedience to 
British law, which proved a weapon of 
surprising effectiveness. 

“It is an expression not of physical 
power,” said- Gandhi, “but of moral 


‘power. Right is its own defense.” It 


welded the Indian people together as 
never before. It brought unity out of 
the heterogeneous masses of a disunit- 
ed nation. 

In May, 1921, 12,000 coolies went on 
strike in the tea gardens of Assam. A 
railroad strike in Bengal followed, with 
ensuing riots. A bloody outbreak of 
the fanatical Mohammedan Moplahs 
took place in Malabar in August. The 
situation was ripe for revolution. Na- 
tive troops, especially the Sikhs, await- 
ed but a nod from Gandhi to rebel. 
The Mahatma scorned, however, the 
tempting voices of opportunism and 
expediency and stuck to his principles. 

“The British want us,” he said, “to 
put the struggle on the plane of ma- 
chine guns. They have the weapons 
and we have not. Our only assurance 
of beating them is to keep it on the 
plane where we have the weapons and 
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they have not.” On this moral plane, 
Gandhi issued his “declaration of war” 
to the Viceroy. In it he gave Lord 
Reading seven days to change the gov- 
ernment’s policy. 

Here is a striking demonstration of 
the moral power that comes from 
knowing the righteousness of a cause. 
Here, too, is evidence of a conviction 
that, if a campaign is waged on a moral 
plane and, instead of being detoured 
or by-passed by irrelevant episodes of 
blind violence, is addressed to the con- 
science of a government, the largest 
measure of justice and right will re- 
sult. This is based on the further con- 
viction that all men have a moral na- 
ture which cannot remain permanently 
deaf to appeals persistently addressed 
to conscience. 

Whether one accepts his line of rea- 
soning or not, there can be no denial 
that Gandhi has forged a weapon of 
enormous power in his system of pas- 
sive resistance, a weapon whose useful- 
ness might well be explored in greater 
degree by other countries. True, rulers 
have traditionally shown impatience 
with the slow weapon of the moral 
order to secure their ends; it seems so 
much easier and quicker to smash their 
way to their objectives by unleashing 
instruments of destruction. If, how- 
ever, the men whose tongues have been 
stilled by the millions could speak, 
would they not, we wonder, call upon 
all the governments of the world to 
work out their claims exclusively be- 
fore the court of the moral order im- 
plemented with international sanc- 
tions. 





April 


I spent a day with a disciple who 
lived with the Mahatma at his ashram. 
From this young, Indian scholar I got 
an intimate glimpse of Gandhi’s home 
life. When out of prison, he spends 
most of the year at his ashram at Se- 
gaon, near Wardha, one of the most 
primitive villages in India, inhabited 
largely by untouchables. Members of 
his household can have no personal 
belongings, and are expected to do a 
certain amount of hand spinning every 
day. They arise before dawn, and di- 
vide most of the day between prayer 
and work, 

The schedule which Gandhi him- 
self foilows is even more rigorous. For 
at least three decades he has been a 
celibate as well as a vegetarian. The 
Gandhis have, however, four sons and 
several grandchildren. To help break 
down the barrier which has for so long 
put the lowest caste beyond the pale of 
normal human life and intercourse, 
they have adopted a girl from the un- 
touchables as their daughter. Here is 
moral courage in a superb degree. 

Though thin as a skeleton, with 
wrinkled skin, bald head, and a tooth- 
less smile, he emanates such charm 
and grace that his enemies, British and 
Indian alike, seek to avoid personal en- 
counters, lest they be taken captive. 
“His smile is delightful,” says Nehru, 
“his laughter infectious. There is some- 
thing delightful about him. When he 
enters a room he brings a breath of 
fresh air with him, which brightens 
the atmosphere. His calm, deep eyes 
would hold one and gently probe into 
the depths; his voice, clear and limpid, 
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would purr its way into the heart and 
evoke an emotional response.” 

In March, 1942, Britain’s domina- 
tion of India was threatened by the 
Japanese. Churchill had previously 
justified British policy by saying, “Iwo 
out of ten Englishmen depend on In- 
dia.” The threat of Japanese invasion, 
however, induced him to send Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps to beg the help of India 
with the promise of Dominion status 
after the war. Gandhi and his col- 
leagues, remembering the glowing 
promises made during the first World 
War, and the oblivion in which they 
were largely buried after the war, 
countered with demands for freedom 
now. ““We have no army,” said Gan- 
dhi, “no military resources, no military 
skill, and nonviolence is the only thing 
we can rely on, Remember, I am more 
interested than the British in keeping 
the Japs out.” 

On Aug. 8, speaking before Con- 
gress at the session which authorized a 
mass campaign of civil disobedience, 
Gandhi predicted a repetition of the 
disasters of Malaya, Singapore, and 
Burma “unless Britain trusts the peo- 
ple of India to use their liberty in favor 
of the Allied cause.” He’ promised 
furthermore, “If India is free, effective 
resistance could be offered against the 
aggressor.” 

The following day he was arrested 
and imprisoned in Aga Khan’s palace 
near Poona. While there, in protest 
against the British policy of refusing 
freedom to his people, he underwent a 
fast of three weeks, which brought 
him closer than ever to death. “I al- 
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ways get the best bargain,” he said, 
“from behind prison bars.” 

An analysis of Gandhi’s work dis- 
closes the interesting fact that, though 
still a Hindu, he has endeavored to 
apply the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount with a literalness rarely 
found in the governments of so-called 
Christian countries, Many, if not most, 
of his ideals he has drawn from the 
figure of Jesus. He has inspired India 
with his own life -of sacrifice and 
taught her moral principles to which 
political statesmen pay lip service, but 
often wink at in practice. 

“Since his advent,” says Shridhara- 
ni, “no one can stir up the Indian 
masses except through genuine service 
and self-sacrifice.” “Fast nigh ucto 
death for us,” the Indian people can 
say, “and then we will know you are 
sincere and not a mere self-seeker.” 

Whether his methods lead to the 
ideal of complete liberty and independ- 
ence or not, he will go down as the 
creator of the Indian nation that shall 
eventually emerge. History will ac- 
claim him as the Father of India. 

“Reactionary or revolutionary,” says 
Nehru, “Gandhi has changed the face 
of India, given .pride and character to 
a cringing, demoralized people, built 
up strength and consciousness in the 
masses, and made the Indian problem 
a world problem.” 

Pale, ascetic, fasting often, spending 
long hours in communion with God, 
from whom he derives his strength and 
courage, Mahatma Gandhi will go 
down in history occupying a unique 
niche—that of a saintly statesman. 








Father Confessor to Broadway 


‘By PRISCILLA JAQUITH 


Condensed from Magazine Digest* 


A\cross the street is the Forrest the- 
ater. At the corner is Madison Square 
Garden. On the same block are seven 
bars, Within walking distance are 
hundreds of theaters, their marquees 
ablaze with the million lights of the 
Great White Way. 

And, just a few steps off Broadway 
on 49th St., in the very heart of New 
York City’s theatrical district, is the 
little gravestone chapel of St. Malachy. 
You could walk down the street and 
never notice it, tucked in so humbly 
among the tall buildings. Yet it is 
world-famous, a storied sanctuary. For 
this is the actors’ church, Its pastor is 
the actors’ chaplain, a slender, wiry 
man with reddish-brown hair and blue 
eyes that light up as he talks of his 
“wandering parishioners,” persons like 
Bing Crosby, Spencer Tracy, Irene 
Dunne, Hildegarde, Jack Haley, Fred 
Allen, Frank Fay, Don Ameche, Pat 
O’Brien, Bert Wheeler, and a host of 
others, great and near-great, and un- 
known. 

Msgr. James B. O’Reilly has been at 
St. Malachy’s 20 years. He knows that, 
like any other men, his parishioners, 
the singers, dancers, actors, and. bar- 
tenders of Broadway, want a share in 
the benefits of their church. He gives 
them that chance, though it means 
turning his days topsy-turvy. 


The actors” church 


Back in 1935, Father O’Reilly began 
missing faces of many of his regulars 
at Mass, and it worried him. When- 
ever he met them on the street, he 
asked why. Always, they gave the 
same answer: “I’m doing a turn at a 
night club now, Father. I don’t get 
through till 3 or 4 o'clock Sunday 
morning. I simply can’t get to Mass.” 
Puzzling over the impassé, he finally 
proposed a way out: a 4 a.M. Mass for 
night-club workers. He fought for his 
idea for a year and a half, At last, from 
Cardinal Hayes, came permission. 

Early one cold October morning, 
Father O'Reilly put on his vestments, 
stepped into the shadowy, silent chap- 
el, and said the first, 4 a.m. Mass. Who 
were there? Not gay,hilarious revelers, 
but sober, tired workers: waiters, mu- 
sicians, bartenders, a, magician or two, 
a few weary night-club dancers, Ever 
since, St. Malachy’s has had this spe- 
cial Mass. Usually 400 to 500 worship- 
ers gather in the small chapel, standing 
in the aisles and along the walls. About 
40 invariably come at 3:15 for confes- 
sion, to receive Communion at Mass. 

St. Malachy’s was not always the 
actors’ church. Back in 1902 it was 
built as sanctuary for mid-Manhattan’s 
staid gentlefolk, fitting into that quiet 
residential setting as naturally as any 
little chapel in a village. As time 
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passed, skyscrapers dwarfed the small 
church, Theaters crowded close, The 
district’s trim brownstones were chop- 
ped into kitchenette apartments and 
rooming houses. 

St. Malachy’s congregation dwin- 
died. Recalling this troubled time, cir- 
cus star Dixie Wilson wrote: “Father 
Leonard, his parish gone, his empty 
chapel left, could only pray and hope 
and hold fast to the determination that 
his beloved walls should not be next 
to go. And out of those prayers came 
one day the inspiration that this great 
theatrical center had not come to 
crowd out the little gray church; it had 
come to gather around it. Then, in- 
stead of turning from Broadway, Fa- 
ther Leonard reached out his hands 
and joined with it. Instead of closing 
the doors, he opened them wider.” 

Through the National Vaudeville 
Association, the Players Club, and a 
half dozen similar groups, word went 
out that St. Malachy’s would welcome 
stage folk. The church was redeco- 
rated, and a chapel was dedicated to St. 
Genisius, the actors’ patron saint, a 
comedian martyred by Diocletian for 
refusal to mock the Christian ritual. A 
special Mass for actors was scheduled 
at 12:15 p.m. Sundays, late enough for 
even tired Saturday-night performers. 

Actors were quick to take advantage 
of the invitation. Monsignor O'Reilly 
can list the names of a hundred celeb- 
rities of that day who came to St. Ma- 
lachy’s to worship. 

Many have been buried from there. 
When Rudolph Valentino died, thou- 
sands thronged before St. Malachy’s in 


last tribute. Monsignor O'Reilly said 
the requiem Masses for Jack Donohue, 
one of the greatest dancers ever on 
Broadway, and for Wilton Lackaye, 
great gentleman of the stage, in the 
John Drew tradition. 

But he is not impressed by the fame 
of his parishioners. The stage-struck 
farm boy tramping from agent to 
agent in search of his first role is as 
important to him as the world-renown- 
ed celebrity. Both come to praise and 
pray, and the Church offers both the 
same love, encouragement, and help. 

Father O'Reilly came to St. Mala- 
chy’s in 1926. Ever since he has watch- 
ed, and helped the little church grow. 
He was there when the church, too 
small to hold the crowds of stage folk, 
was built half again as large in 1927. 
He was there during the depression 
when theaters closed, and skyscraper 
businesses failed; but St. Malachy’s 
prospered, its congregation larger than 
ever, its bills paid. In 1940, he succeed- 
ed Father Leonard as pastor. 

He has never left St. Malachy’s. But, 
like trouping parishioners, he has be- 
come somewhat of a wanderer him- 
self. In 1927 he became assistant direc- 
tor of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, a post in which he trav- 
eled widely. From 1931 to 1941, as 
national director of the Catholic Near 
East Relief Fund, he journeyed to east- 
ern Europe, western Asia, and north- 
ern Africa every year. “It’s a rare day,” 
he says, “when I don’t meet someone 
who has been to St. Malachy’s, no mat- 
ter where I am, Athens, Rome, Cairo, 


Marseilles.” 
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This isn’t odd when one considers 
that this chapel’s parish is, quite liter- 
ally, the world. Only 400 persons live 
within the geographical parish of St. 
Malachy’s. Yet every Sunday 4,000 
pack the church at the eight Masses. 

The reason is simple: the actor is a 
man without a home. He travels to 
Sidney, Australia, on tour, to Balti- 
more, Md., for tryout, to Manila for 
the USO shows; to Burma, Vienna, 
Bombay. Yet, he. always returns to 
New York City. Why? “It’s the place 
where he got his first break, usually,” 
explains the priest. “He comes back 
several times a year. And he always 
comes back to St. Malachy’s.” 

To reach his wandering parishion- 
ers, the pastor takes odd measures— 
for a church. You'll find the hours of 
Mass at St. Malachy’s posted in every 
night-club dressing room. If you pick 
up a phone in any hotel in the theatri- 
cal district and ask for the nearest 
Catholic church, the operator will tell 
you not only St. Malachy’s address but 
the hour of each service. 

The doors are always open, to Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, actor and visi- 
tor. 

Visit St. Malachy’s during Mass. 
You will marvel at the packed pews. 
You'll hear hymns sung by Metropoli- 
tan Opera stars, and by night-club 
singers more used to hot jive rhythms. 
You may brush shoulders with a Hol- 
lywood star, a rodeo cowboy, or a 
farmer on vacation in New York. To 
Monsignor O'Reilly they are all alike; 
all have the same weaknesses. 

As for temptations, that’s something 


else again. The priest knows the actor’s 
special pitfalls, his peculiar difficulties, 
“Remember the actor’s life is far dif- 
ferent from that of most people,” he 
says. “He works when they play, sleeps 
when they work. He doesn’t finish his 
day till 11 or 11:30 at night. Then he 
goes for a walk or visits his friends. 
He goes home between six and seven 
in the morning and goes to bed.” 

Though Monsignor knows actors, 
he doesn’t necessarily know their plays. 
“I have never accepted a pass or a 
ticket to a theater in all my years here,” 
he says. 

Similarly, St. Malachy’s does not in- 
vite donations, There have been a few: 
the $6,000 marble altar was given by 
the entire acting profession. Albee, 
president of the Keith Vaudeville Cir- 
cuit, donated the altar rail of Carrara 
marble. The sanctuary lamp was given 
by a vaudeville team. The statue of our 
Lady was placed in the grotto by an 
opera star. The bronze peasant child 
kneeling before the Virgin was a gift 
from George M. Cohan’s mother. Such 
gifts are symbolical of the affection 
actors have for their chapel. 

A few months ago, the manager of 
a big Broadway theater, a regular at- 
tendant at Mass, eyed the congregation 
shrewdly. After the service, he stepped 
up to Monsignor O'Reilly. “The way 
I figure it,” he said, “you have-a sell- 
out every time you open.” 

The monsignor laughs at this. Yet 
he is pleased. For that is the purpose 
of St. Malachy’s: to give stage people 
a place where they can worship, even 
if it means celebrating Mass at dawn. 











The First Gospel 


A tax collector with Good News 


It was probably around the year 42 or 
44 that the Apostle St. Matthew was 
requested by the Jewish Christians of 
Jerusalem and that vicinity to put 
down in writing the life story of our 
Lord. For about 12 years the Apostles 
had told over and over the story of 
John the Baptist, the Baptism of our 
Lord, the temptations, our Lord’s 
work in Galilee, and, then, His pas- 
sion, death, and resurrection. Yet each 
Apostle would add something he in 
particular had noted during the three 
years he had spent in the company of 
Christ. Matthew had been a tax col- 
lector, He was accustomed to dealing 
with figures; hence, he had become 
very orderly. Because of this, as he 
preached, he was inclined to arrange 
the various events and discourses of 
our Lord as he would his taxes; that 
is, he arranged them in such a way 
that the discourses, the miracles, the 
parables were grouped separately. We 
might say that St. Matthew’s leaning 
towards figures is indicated in the 
genealogy, divided sectionally, with 
which he begins his Gospel. 

St. Matthew was then asked to write 
a record of what he preached with re- 
gard to our Lord; in doing so, he kept 
in mind his readers, as any good author 
does. He was composing for Jewish 
Christians; hence, he wrote of our 
Lord in such a way as to appeal to 
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Condensed from the Vincentian® © 


them. There was one thing the Jews 
were particularly interested in, and 
that was our Lord as the Messiah (a 
term which means “anointed,” and 
which became for the Jews the name 
of the one who was to come and who 
was to fulfill all their aspirations and 
expectations; Christ is a Greek term of 
the same meaning, and we have taken 
over this name from the Greek lan- 
guage). They accepted our Lord be- 
cause He had been shown to them as 
the One who had fulfilled all the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 

Most of the Jews would not accept 
our Lord as the Messiah; but some did, 
and for those Matthew wrote. His 
viewpoint, then, is that of the Jewish 
Christians; we call it “messianic.” And 
because he was writing for Jews he 
wrote in their language, Aramaic; and — 
very likely he wrote in Jerusalem. 
From all this we readily see that the 
first Gospel, for it is first im time, has 
a distinctly Jewish flavor: written by 
a Jew for Jews in the Jewish language 
in the Jewish land and for a Jewish 
purpose. This purpose is just as much 
ours as the Jews’, but the point to be 
stressed is that in the early Church, 
which began in Palestine, the country 
of the Jews, the primary concern of the 
Apostles was to show that our Lord 
was the Messiah. 

(Now is the appropriate time to read, 
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the Gospel of St. Matthew; as you read 
this article, follow along in the Gospel 
itself.) Matthew begins with the gene- 
alogy of Jesus; three sections of 14 
names each. Since he is concerned with 
our Lord as Messiah, he wants to show, 
first, that our Lord traces His 

from Abraham, for the Messiah had 
to be a descendant of Abraham; sec- 
ondly, that our Lord descended from 
David, for the Messiah was to come 
from David, and was to rule in the 
kingdom of David. After tracing His 
genealogy, St. Matthew tells of the 
birth and first few years of Christ’s 
life; he does not relate everything, for 
in St. Luke we have other incidents 
that show us how incomplete St. Mat- 
thew’s narrative is, But Matthew never 
forgets his reason for writing nor for 
whom he writes. Thus, when he be- 
gins to tell of the nativity, he remem- 
bers that among Jews the story of the 
birth of a child is of much more con- 
cern to the father than to the mother. 
Accordingly, he tells of the anxiety of 
St. Joseph, of his being warned in a 
dream to flee with Christ and His 
mother, of his being warned again to 
return to Palestine and, finally, of his 
return to Nazareth. 

As he tells each incident, Matthew 
is careful to show how our Lord is ful- 
filling all that was written in the Old 
Testament concerning Him, Isaias 
prophesied the virgin birth of our 
Lord; Matthew shows how it was ful- 
filled. According to Micheas, our Lord 
was to be born in Bethlehem; the first 
Gospel indicates how the prophecy 
was fulfilled. Osee had foretold that 
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out of Egypt God would call his Son; 
that this happened, Matthew tells us 
in the story of the flight into and re- 
turn from Egypt. 

St. Matthew passes over many years 
of the Messiah’s life in silence; the first 
Gospel ignores the period between the 
return from Egypt (perhaps when Je- 
sus was but five or six) and the start of 
His public life (when He was about 
30). Then he writes of the preaching 
of John the Baptist, of our Lord com- 
ing to him and being baptized, and of 
the temptations. Once more we note 
how faithful this former publican is 
to his purpose. It had been foretold 
that our Lord would have a precursor, 
that is, someone would come before 
Him and announce His coming. 

Immediately after the temptations, 
our Lord begins to preach and to 
gather disciples. And now we see Mat- 
thew’s orderly temperament. He gives 
us the Sermon on the Mount: it is 
very long, and from the evidence of 
the other Gospels it seems our Lord 
did not deliver it all on one occasion. 
He spoke many times; but Matthew 
gathered up all those discourses and 
put them into one, in chapters 5, 6, 
and~7. This sermon should be read 
and reread; it is frequently called the 
Magna Charta of Christianity, for in it 
our Lord tells us what our lives must 
be if we are to be His followers. We 
have, first of all, the Beatitudes; then 
there is a comparison between the 
teachings of the Old Law and of the 
New; this is followed by a series of 
precepts and counsels, Once more Mat- 
thew is recalling to the minds of his 
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Jewish audience the fulfillment of a 
prophecy, for it had been foretold that 
our Lord would be a teacher. 

After the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matthew groups together a number of 
miracles, to show that our Lord was 
a wonder worker and to show, too, 
that He was what He claimed to be; 
that is, God. In the meantime, the 
leaders of the Jews were turning 
against Him; and Matthew writes of 
their enmity. Then in chapter 13, he 
groups parables; again we see the or- 
derly mind of the author, Our Lord 
spoke those as He did the discourses, 
on various occasions, but Matthew 
placed them together. After this, and 
in particular in chapter 16 and the 
following chapters, he describes our 
Lord’s training of the Twelve. Very 
seldom do we find our Lord with the 
people as He had been in the begin- 
ning of His public life: His enemies 
are seeking His life, turning the people 
against Him and His doctrine. 

And now Matthew, who has shown 
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us Christ in Galilee, takes us to Jeru- 
salem, and gives us a very detailed 
picture of His activities and preaching 
during the last week of His life. Mat- 
thew is especially careful to record the 
hatred of the leaders of the Jews; all 
the parables that he gives indicate this. 
The terrible woes pronounced by our 
Lord upon the Scribes and Pharisees 
in chapter 23 show the same thing. 
Then the leaders of the Jews arrest our 
Lord, try Him (note how Matthew 
stresses the innocence of our Lord‘and 
the cruel efforts of the Jews to con- 
demn Him to death without’ evi- 
dence), turn Him over to the Romans, 
and, finally, prevail upon the Roffian 
authority to put Him to death. — 
comes the resurrection. 

I suggest you read the entire Gospel, 
if possible, at two or three sittings. Of 
all the Gospels, this one is most *fa- 
miliar for us, for it is used more’ often 
than the others in the liturgy of the 
Church. A careful reading will be ‘of 
great practical benefit. 


by 


Expedience 


The future will mock those who bear the name of Christian as if it. were 
an honorary degree. It will insist that those who are on the side of righteous- 
ness do not know the meaning of expedience. For this is the word above all 
words in the catechism of evil. It seems, first of all, expedient to do a small 
wrong that a greater good may be achieved. Then very soon it is deemed 
expedient to do a great wrong in order that a little good may be gained. And 
soon, very soon, it is expedient to do whatever one wishes in order to attain 
whatever one desires. Expediency sends men to Buchenwald, or Siberia, even 
as it steals for the sake of gain, or sells pornography for profit. 


George N. Shuster in a Catholic Hour address (6 May ’45). 








Scandinavian Catholicism 


By HUGH K. WOLF 
Condensed from the Epistle* 


AveVirgo Maria. Save us from 
evil, Year 1362, are words cut on the 
Kensington Runestone, a large flat 
stone found by a Swedish farmer liv- 
ing near Alexandria and Kensington, 
Minn. This stone, now in the Alexan- 
dria, Minn., Chamber of Commerce 
building, bears what is perhaps the 
first recorded prayer offered in this 
country, the words having probably 
been chiseled out of native stone near 
the spot of its discovery. Beyond prov- 
ing that Norsemen reached our North- 
west, venturing down from Hudson 
‘Bay in 1362, it indicates that the Vi- 
kings were Catholics with great devo- 
tion to the blessed Virgin. 

To many, Scandinavian is synony- 
mous with Lutheran, whereas history 
clearly shows that long before Luther- 
anism became the state religion of the 
Scandinavian countries, the Catholic 
Church flourished there. Scandinavian 
Catholics have been responsible for 
much of the greatness of their coun- 
tries. To St. Ansgar, who in his early 
years took the Benedictine habit, was 
given the title of Apostle of the North 
for his bringing of Christianity to the 
North countries. He was the first Apos- 
tolic Delegate for Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and the Slavs. 

Scandinavian Catholic heroes fol- 
lowed in his footsteps; many of them 
gave their lives for God and country: 


Church of the Vikings 


St. Olaf, king and martyr of Norway, 
died in battle in 1030 a.v. Today he is 
recognized by the Norwegian Luther- 


‘an Church as its national patron, and 


hailed by Norwegians as the greatest 
champion of Norwegian national in- 
dependence and the “eternal king of 
Norway.” Crown Prince Olaf and 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway are 
descendants of King Olaf, the saint. 
Moreover, in St. Olaf’s Cathedral of 
Oslo rests a precious relic of the saint, 
a shin bone, a fragment of which is in 
St. William’s church of Ramona, S. D. 

Denmark’s patron saint, Canute 
(Knud), was martyred in the Church 
of Saint Albans on the island of Fionia 
in 1086. In the crypt of the Cathedral 
of St. Canute in Odense, his body lies 
in a glass coffin, half veiled by a beau- 
tiful silk cover. This cathedral, begun 
by Canute to replace the small St. Al- 
ban’s church, was finished after his 
martyrdom and dedicated to him. To- 
day it is a Lutheran state church, hav- 
ing been taken from the Catholics, 
together with most other Catholic 
churches, following the Reformation. 

St. Eric, patron of Sweden, was like- 
wise of royal blood, being crowned 
King Eric IX of Sweden. He was mar- 
tyred for his faith in 1160 on the feast 
of the Ascension, after assisting at 
Mass, 

Few Catholics know that the feast 
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of St. Bridget, with a special Mass and 
Office on Oct. 8, is not that of St. Brid- 
get of Ireland, but of Sweden, of royal 
Swedish blood, the foundress of the 
Bridgittine Sisters, whose motherhouse 
at Vadstena is now a national monu- 
ment. Only a few years ago the Brid- 
gittine Sisters were invited to return 
to Sweden by the King after a forced 
exile of four centuries. 

Lives of the Scandinavian saints are 
closely related to national life, as Mar- 
garet, Queen of Denmark; Ingrid of 
Swedish royal blood; Magnus, co-ruler 
of the Orkney Islands; Ronald (not 
Scotch but Norwegian!) who built the 
ancient Cathedral of St. Magnus in 
Kirkwall on the Orkney Islands; Cath- 
erine, daughter of St. Bridget of 
Sweden; Christina, Queen of Sweden; 
Ragnhild, wife of Ingo, King of Swe- 
den; Charles the Good, son of St. 
Canute, and many others whose names 
have been purposely buried in history 
to stifle Catholic life in Scandinavia. 

National flags of the Scandinavian 
nations bear silent but powerful testi- 
mony to the single faith of their peo- 
ples in ages past. Each flag has the 
cross as its dominant symbol, placed 
there centuries ago’ by their respective 
rulers in royal proclamation of true 
Catholicism. 

A few years ago the Northwest ex- 
hibited interest in Lief Erickson. Oct. 
9 was appointed Lief Erickson day in 
many states. Everyone learned that he 
was a Viking and Scandinavian and 
first to reach the shores of North Amer- 
ica. But few know that in the year 1000 
Lief Erickson, after his reception into 


the Catholic Church, was commission- 
ed by the Catholic King, Olaf Trygg- 
vason of Norway, to return to Green- 
land to cooperate with Catholic priests 
in propagating the faith. History tells 
us that the first Christian burial of a 
European in the New World was of 
the Catholic Thorvald Erickson. 

In 1932 the U.S. presented to Ice 
land a heroic 10-foot figure of Lief 
Erickson in. commemoration of the 
1,000th anniversary of the Althing, 
Icelandic parliament. The sculpture 
posed Lief, man of the sea, on a Norse 
ship’s prow, grasping in his left hand 
a cross, symbolical of his desire to 
spread the doctrine of Christ. Thou- 
sands saw a replica of this statue in 
front of the Danish building at the 
New York World’s Fair, but how 
many realized the significance of the 
cross held aloft? 

Forty years ago the Norroena society 
published “The Flatey Book and Re- 
cently Discovered Vatican Manuscripts 
Concerning America as early as the 
Tenth Century which establish beyond 
controversy the claim. that North 
America was settled by Norsemen 500 
years before the time of Columbus.” 
This book was written by the priests 
Jon Thordson and Magnus Thorhal- 
son. Greenland was discovered by the 
Norsemen only 15 years before the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Iceland. Thus Ca- 
tholicism, which supplanted the old 
Norse mythology, became almost at 
once the prevalent religion among the 
Scandinavians. 

Letters in the Vatican library prove 
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not only discovery of those new lands 
but that the Church was established in 
Greenland simultaneously with the 
commission of Lief Erickson to intro- 
duce Christianity into that country. A 
Bishop’s See was established at Gardar, 
Greenland, and it seems certain the 
Greenland See had jurisdiction over all 
the territory embraced in the discov- 
eries. Statements prove that Bishop 
Erik Upsi visited Vinland colonists. 
Manuscripts now available well estab- 
lish the fact that early discoverers of 
America were Christian. Here one 
must remember that CAristian meant 
Catholic. 

Father Finn Thorn was the first 
Norwegian spiritual son of St. Domi- 
nic to be ordained since the Reforma- 
tion. Father Thorn was born in 1909 
of Lutheran parentage. While study- 
ing theology at the University of Oslo, 
preparing himself for the Lutheran 
ministry, he read Msgr. Hugh Ben- 
son’s Christ in the Church, This con- 
tact with Catholicism opened his mind 
to the truths of the Church and to the 
faith. He was ordained a Dominican 
in Belgium in 1938, Father Thorn 
wrote: “I owe a debt of gratitude to 
many Protestant ministers, but Protes- 
tantism no longer satisfies my religious 
longings. My life work is not opposi- 
tion to Protestantism; it is simply the 
announcing to my own people of the 
Catholic faith in which I have found 
the truth.” 

Father John C. Madsen of Harrison, 
Neb., similarly embraced the faith. 
While a student in Copenhagen, he 
was attracted to the Church through 
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the study of history. After getting up 
courage to visit the Jesuit Fathers in 
Copenhagen, he found the truth, came 
to America, entered an eastern theo- 
logical school, and was ordained. As 
he wrote in the 1945 Bulletin of St. 
Ansgar’s League, “I have but one mo- 
tive in mind: to help the work among 
our own people.” 

The harvest is indeed great; but the 
laborers, few. This laboring is not for 
the clergy alone but also for the laity. 
To most non-Catholics the priest is a 
strange person, oftentimes unapproach- 
able on matters of religion. But the 
Catholic neighbor who will help in 
time of need, whose friendship has 
been proven, can often open the hearts 
and minds of non-Catholics. 

Frank H. Sampson wrote a thought- 
provoking article in America entitled 
Many Vikings Are Stranded Without 
the Bark of Peter. “We give scarcely a 
thought to winning back to the fold 
the countrymen of St. Birgitta and St. 
Olaf,” he said. Most true are these 
words, especially of Catholics in the 
Northwest, center of Scandinavian set- 
tlements in our country. St. Ansgar’s 
Scandinavian Catholic League is the 
sole organization which devotes itself 
to work among Scandinavians. 

This league was organized in 1910 
in New York City by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frode C. W. Rambusch, parents of the 
present president of the league, Viggo 
F. E. Rambusch. The organization has 
been working towards its chief goal, 
conversion of Scandinavians, “by such 
lawful means as may be available.” 
Units of the League have been estab- 
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lished across the country with the in- 
tention of bringing knowledge of 
things Scandinavian and Catholic to 
our separated brothers and sisters. 

Fresh interest is being aroused in 
the Scandinavian countries in their 
national saintly patrons, most of whom 
were martyrs. The war has brought 
thousands of Catholics into those coun- 
tries. Father Knud Ballin of Copen- 
hagen writes that during his flight into 
Sweden from the nazis, he worked for 
the fugitives and for the Danish brig- 
ade. Since his return to Denmark in 
1945, in addition to his parish work, 
he has had the direction of ecclesiasti- 
cal work in different Denmark camps, 
which have a Catholic population of 
more than 30,000. 

Several million people of Scandina- 
vian descent, many of whom have no 
church affiliation, live in the U. S.; but 
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a deeply seated religious feeling exists 
in a million who are afhliated with 
various Scandinavian churches. The 49 
St. Olaf Lutheran churches in this 
country clearly indicate the devotion 
of the Lutherans to the “eternal king 
of Norway.” St. Olaf’s college at 
Northfield, Minn., is the outstanding 
Lutheran college in the western hemi- 
sphere. Its choir is world renowned. 

St. Olaf’s battle cry was “Forward, 
Forward, Christ-men, Cross-men, 
King’s-men,” Well might Catholics 
take up this cry today for the sons and 
daughters of all the Scandinavian 
countries, with Christ as Leader and 


. His cross the standard. St. Olaf’s Cath- 


olic church in Minneapolis, Minn., 
purchased from a non-Catholic group 
and dedicated to this great Scandina- 
vian saint, stands today as a beacon 
light for the Northwest. 
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Confession in Latin 


Going to confession in Latin was a common experience for thousands 
of American Catholic servicemen during the war. In scores of foreign coun- 
tries, soldiers and sailors relied on unique, emergency Confession Cards to 
enable them to talk with priests unfamiliar with English. 

The cards came in pairs. One card listed in English the common offenses 
against the Ten Commandments. The other listed the same offenses in 
Latin, universal language of the Church. The penitent pointed to his offenses 
on the English card while his confessor, reading the Latin card, was able 
to understand him. Penance was indicated in a similar manner. 

Waterproof and wallet-sized, the cards were devised by Father Anthony 
Russo-Alesi, S.J., and carried the imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman of New 
York, Within one year alone, more than 300,000 of them were distributed in 
the Armed Forces. With their aid, many a gallant fighting man met death 


with his soul in the state of grace. . 
Katherine Sullivan. 





Shoes for Children 


By ZELDA POPKIN 


Condensed from the Red Cross Courier* 


Europe needs shoes, as it needs 
practically everything else: milk, med- 
icine, soap, food, winter clothing. One 
- can live without shoes; and with ship- 
ping space scarce, things that directly 
sustain human life get priority. Never- 
theless, 300 pairs of shoes recently ar- 
rived in Paris, a portion of some 8,000 
pairs to be distributed through the 
American Red Cross civilian relief. 

When you have so few, with so 
many in need, you don’t choose recipi- 
ents at random. The French Red Cross 
was asked where the 300 pairs were 
to go, where the neediest were. Drancy 
was selected. 

Drancy is a bleak, mean, working- 
men’s suburb, out past the slaughter- 
houses on the fringes of Paris. It has a 
bad name that stil] sends a chill of hor- 
ror through the survivors of Europe; 
for the prison to which the nazis sent 
hundreds of thousands was there, the 
first stop on the way to the gas cham- 
bers and crematories. The kids who 
live there have been through a hard 
war. 

When we got to the schoolhouse at 


Drancy, the 300 pairs of shoes were’ 


spread out on long tables in the big 
room where the school had its daily 
hot meal: brown shoes and black, low 
and high, girls’ and boys’ new shoes 
with whole soles. Inside each pair was 








Desperate formality 


a chocolate bar; on top was a flower. 
“The children brought flowers,” a 
teacher explained. “It is a very big holi- 
day to get new shoes.” 

The children came up the steps from 
schoolyard to schoolroom, in orderly 
processions, by classes, carrying bou- 
quets of bright autumn flowers. As 
they came in, we looked at their feet. 
They wore wooden sabots; open san- 
dals, made of a cloth sole, held on by 
two straps; the last remnants of grown- 
up oxfords, two inches too long, stick- 
ing out past their heels; and bedroom 
slippers, felt, fabric or straw; they wore 
cloths stitched together to simulate 
shoes. Wherever you saw what looked 
like ordinary shoes, the ragged soles 
flapped or brown sockless toes or mul- 
tipatched heels stuck out through the 
leather. More often, you noticed, heels 
protruded. Children’s feet grow, and 
shoes don’t. When you wear them for 
years, you cut open the backs and 
make them do. 

The children came in very quietly, 
lined up around the long tables, hands 
at their sides. Only the sheen of their 
eyes, and an occasional nudge, proved 
they had noticed their shoes. No one 
touched. No one giggled or talked. A 
teacher signaled. Thin, sweet voices 
rose in the Star-Spangled Banner in 
French. They stopped, sang again: 


*American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. February, 1946, 
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Marseillaise. Representatives of the 
French and-American Red Cross got 
up and spoke, officially presenting the 
shoes. Such things are done with for- 
mality in France. 

The afternoon dragged. The chil- 
dren stood patiently listening. When 
the speeches were done, they all cried, 
“Merci, merci,” and began to file out. 
Here and there a girl sidled up shyly, 
offering a drawing, a scrap of paper on 
which she had printed her thanks. Not 
one child had touched: his new shoes. 

They tumbled into the yard, started 


to shuffle, run, shout. No one looked 
unhappy, disgruntled, or disappointed, 
Teachers passed among them, carrying 
baskets of bread. We stopped one and 
asked, “When do they try on their 
shoes?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Why not today?” 

She shook her head, smiling. “To- 
day they have seen them, That is 
enough: They are very happy. They 
will be happy all through the night. 
Do you know what a wonderful thing 
it can be just to expect new shoes?” 
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What's Your Moral I. Q.? 


(Answers on page 68) 


- Allow ten points for each question. One hundred per cent means that you 
are a moral theologian; 90, you know the law; 80, you are about average; 70, 


you’d better join a study club. 
1. What is Catholic faith? 


2. Would it be an act of faith to accept the teaching of geographers that 


Italy is a country in Europe? 


3. Barbara Jo claims she is a good Catholic except for the fact that she 
does not believe Mary is Mother of God. Has she Catholic faith? 

4. Terry doesn’t think that he has strong faith because he doesn’t know 
everything the Church teaches, Is he right? 

5. If I have to believe everything the Church teaches, would I have to 
believe that black was white if the Church taught that it was? 

6. How is it possible for a scholar to know all about the Catholic Church 


and yet not be a Catholic? 


7. Helen has a serious difficulty about her faith, and since she cannot 
solve it, she believes that she has lost her faith. Is she correct? 
8. In time of persecution should a Catholic make a public display of his 


faith? 


9. Why doesn’t the Church be democratic with all religions and meet 
them on an equal basis since many of the Protestants are in good faith? 
10. May a Catholic priest bless a non-Catholic, or give him a blessed medal? 


The Queen’s Work (Jan. ’46). 








What Kind of Labor? 


By JOHN CORT 


Accentuating the positive 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


For decades speakers at Catholic 
breakfasts have been viewing with 
alarm the rise of communist leader- 
ship in American unions. Others have 
lamented activity of labor racketeers. 
Some suggested laws, some a stricter 
enforcement of present laws; some 
were satisfied merely to lament, Very 
few suggested practical action that 
Catholics themselves could take to 
remedy the situation in their own 
unions. 

Practical action was taken by 11 
Catholic men around a kitchen table 
at Catholic Worker headquarters in 


New York City one Saturday in Feb- 


ruary, 1937, when they organized the 
first chapter of the Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists (ACTU). Most 
of them were trade unionists. All were 
conscious of the need for an organiza- 
tion that would imbue labor with 
Christian principles more efficiently 
than communists could imbue those 
of Marx and Stalin. 

After considerable debate they de- 
cided to limit the organization to Cath- 
olics, But everyone agreed that the 
ACTU must work with all men of 
good will toward the objectives of hon- 
est, democratic trade unionism which 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew hold in 
common. 

The man most responsible, whose 
voice carried most weight in early 


ACTU decisions, was Martin Wer- 
sing, a bespectacled, deliberate-spoken 
clerk in the Edison Co., who had made 
a name selling unionism to fellow em- 
ployees in the face of heavy odds. A 
few months later the group gained the 
enthusiastic aid of Edward Scully, a 
young lawyer (later assistant district 
attorney on Dewey’s staff) who had 
become involved in the fight to clean 
up racketeer conditions in several 
teamster locals. Scully was aware of 
the unpleasant fact that many racke- 
teers were nominal Catholics and that 
some even traded on their Catholicism 
to keep themselves in power. __ 

He persuaded the ACTU to help 
defend a fellow Manhattan College 
graduate, George Donahue, just then 
in the thick of a hot waterfront scrap 
with the Ryan machine. Donahue be- 
came president of the New York 
ACTU and a national vice president 
of the retail clerks’ union of the CIO. 
For chaplain and spiritual advisor, the 
group was lucky enough to win Father 
John P. Monaghan, a witty, silver- 
tongued professor at Cathedral College 
and one of New York’s most effective 
preachers. 

The program worked out in early 
meetings was based almost entirely on 
the encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. Drawn up in the form of The 
Worker's Rights and Duties, it was 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21, February, 1946. 
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about as radical and as conservative as 
| any trade-union program in the U.S. 
_ On-the one hand, it said workers had 
the right to steady jobs, living annual 
wages (now a leading demand of CIO 
negotiators ), strong unions, just prices, 
and a share in profits; and it advocated 
a.system in which organized labor 
| would share equally with manage- 
ment and government in over-all direc- 
tion of the national economy. On the 
; other hand, it took on the unpopular 
_ job.of reminding labor that it had cor- 
' responding duties and responsibilities, 
_ suchas putting in a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay, striking only for just 
cause and after all other means had 
been exhausted, avoiding violence, re- 
specting property rights, secing to it 
that unions were honest and demo- 
cratic, and cooperating generally with 
decent employers for peaceful solution 
of industrial conflict. 

They knew that it would not be 
enough to talk and write about the 
program. As the communists had 
learned before them, and. in the words 
of Cardinal Newman, “heart speaks 
to heart.” They knew that most people 
are not persuaded by eloquence nor 
logic, but by men who are interested 
enough in their welfare to help prac- 
tically, whether by handouts, patron- 
age, better living conditions, or at least 
sympathy. They set out to help people 
in the labor movement, They helped 
unions organize the unorganized; they 
helped. new unions get started; they 
helped win strikes and fight even los- 
_ ing battles wherever worthwhile. 

An example was the strike at the 
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American Razor Co. (Gem) of Brook- 
lyn in 1938. The ACTU investigated 
the strike, found it justified, voted to 
support it, went on the picket line with 
the strikers, persuaded Father William 
Brennan to speak at a strike rally, and 
with him had. several meetings with 
the employer at which they pleaded 
the strikers’ cause, They also arranged 
for help from Catholic Charities for. 
one striker who had been: reduced to 
sleeping in the park. 

Then came an opportunity to. use 
the good will thus built up to put over 
ACTU. principles. At a subsequent 
meeting, when it appeared that a back- 
to-work movement was being organ- 
ized, the union president made a high- 
ly inflammatory speech in which he 
promised that the strikers would 
“break the blankety-blank necks of any 
so-and-so scab. who tried to cross the 
picket line.” An ACTU representative 
asked for the floor and simply stated 
that the ACTU would have to with- 
draw from the strike if the union 
adopted a policy of beating up scabs. 

There was a stunned silence, and 
then business resumed without com- 
ment. A few minutes later, however, 
a union officer presented a resolution 
opposing use of anything stronger than 
harsh words on the picket line. The 
national representative of the CIO, a 
former miner who was undoubtedly 
thinking that now he had seen every- 
thing, spoke for the resolution, and 
it was passed unanimously. The strike 
ended a few days later with almost 
complete victory for the strikers. 

There was also the problem of rank- 
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and-file unionists who were being 
pushed around by their union officials. 
You didn’t have to share the prejudices 
of Pegler to see that there were unions 
in both AFL and CIO where it was 
hard for the critical type to get an even 
break but very easy to get the bum’s 
rush. Under Scully’s leadership, the 
ACTU organized a group of altruistic 
lawyers into the Catholic Labor De- 
fense League, whose purpose was to 
give free legal aid to abused rank-and- 
filers. 

The ACTU assisted others with sim- 
ple and complex advice about how to 
combat intra-union tyranny. Some- 
times those secking help were Cath- 
olics, sometimes not. Not long ago a 
group of Jewish hat-blockers appealed 
for and received ready assistance in 
a battle for union democracy. The 
ACTU made enemies among racke- 
teers, run-of-the-mill opportunists and 
communists. It also made mistakes. 
But both enemies and mistakes were 
justified by the good that was done. 

Above all, the plan was to help trade 
unionists help themselves. With this in 
mind the ACTU formed free labor 
schools where volunteers, priests and 
laymen, taught Christian labor ethics, 
labor history, labor law, parliamentary 
law and public speaking. The idea was 
to train men and women who could 
put across Christian principles of ac- 
tion that would make of the labor 
movement a thoroughly honest, demo- 
cratic, constructive force. 

The ACTU now has chapters in 
New York, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Cal., and Gary, Ind. Both 


New York and Detroit publish their 
own papers, the Labor Leader and 
Wage Earner, respectively. Before the 
war drained off many active leaders, 
eight other cities had ACTU chapters, 
two with newspapers. 

In a modern industrial state, power 
resides with those who control indus- 
try. But the day of industrial barons 
and financial monarchs is passing. 
British elections and other develop- 
ments in Europe point to the fact that 
the future belongs to labor. What kind 
of labor will take possession, commu- 
nist, socialist, fascist, or democratic, 
Christian? This is a great challenge 
to Catholic men, perhaps the greatest 
of modern times. Upon their response 
may well depend the future of the 
Church for the next 100 years. 

It would be foolish to urge anyone 
to join the ACTU, or to organize an 
ACTU chapter, simply to fight com- 
munism or fascism. The purpose is not 
negative, but positive. The aim is noth- 
ing less than the building of a new, 
Christian world—nothing less than 
realization of the kingdom of God “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

It is not enough to appeal to the 
authority of the Pope, to point out how 
Pius XI insisted that wherever Catho- 
lics must join neutral unions, as in 
America, “side by side with those 
unions there must always be associa- 
tions which aim at giving members a 
thorough religious and moral train- 
ing.” Those who join or support the 
ACTU do so because they believe this 
is the best way to make Christ live in 
the American labor movement. 
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Baptisteries and Fonts 


A look at their history 


By J. P. REDMOND 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


In the mind of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in her ancient customs and in 
legal prescriptions, the baptismal font 
is regarded as profoundly sacred, to be 
invested with solemnity. By the font is 
meant the receptacle which contains 
the consecrated water; the baptistery 
is the separate building or the enclosed 
area where the font is reserved. 

The history of fonts and baptisteries 
begins with the catacombs, Several of 
a primitive type have been discovered, 
the most famous being in a cemetery of 
St. Pontian, The first buildings of im- 
portance, distinct from churches, and 
reserved exclusively for administration 
of Baptism, were erected in the reign 
of Constantine. To designate those 
structures, the Christians adopted the 
ordinary term which was applied both 
to the domestic bathing chamber and 
the public bath. Gradually the term 
acquired specialized Christian mean- 
ing; but at first it was used loosely to 
describe not only the building, but also 
the water and the registers, and even 
the offering given to the minister. 

In the 4th century, several baptister- 
ies were built in Rome, and for expedi- 
ency a number of pagan temples and 
mausoleums were converted to the 
same purpose. The oldest remaining 
baptistery is one near the Lateran basil- 
ica, which bears the name of Constan- 
tine. Although much repaired and 


altered, after damage at various times 
from fire and earthquake, the building 
still bears traces of the architecture of 
the period of the first Christian em- 
peror. 
Since in the beginning the adminis- 
tration of Baptism was reserved to 
bishops, there was ordinarly only one 
baptistery in each diocese or episcopal 
city, though Rome was an exception. 
In consideration of the difficulties of 
traveling which were not uncommonly 
advanced as excuses for postponing 
Baptism, early in the 6th century the 
privilege of having a font, and of 
course a baptistery, was granted to 
rural churches and even, according to 
circumstances, to monastic houses. 
Earliest baptismal pools, piscinae as 
they were called in Latin, were con- 
structed large enough to be used for 
the complete immersion of an adult, 
and the basins were either sunk into 
the floor or encased in brickwork or 
masonry to the height of two or three 
feet. Partly because with the establish- 
ment of widespread Christianity adult 
Baptism became rarer, partly because 
of the rigor of northern climates, the 
practice of immersion gradually gave 
way to simple infusion, and by the end 
of the 13th century had disappeared al- 
together, Thus it was that the small 
font with which we are all familiar 
gradually replaced the great pools with 
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their fine architectural baptisteries. In 
France, baptisteries as buildings sepa- 
rate from the church were not built 
after the 9th century. In more conserv- 
ative Italy, the last of a number of 
magnificent examples which still rank 
among the great art treasures of the 
world, the baptistery at Pistoia, was 
completed in 1350. 

The English baptistery has its own 
peculiar history. It is not strictly correct 
to speak of a baptistery in connection 
with ancient English arrangements for 
administering the sacrament, for the 
idea of a separate building to house 
the font, or even one annexed to the 
church, did not appeal to the English 
people. Climatic conditions may have 
had something to do with it, or it may 
have been that, since most of the old 
English churches were built after the 
discontinuance of immersion, English 
medieval Catholics did not think it 
necessary to have anything more than 
a font. 

St. Austin baptized in the River 
Swale. After the first rush of conver- 
sions, the vessel commonly used was 
an ordinary wooden tub. Thus, from 
force of habit, as it were, the first per- 
manent fonts were fashioned in the 
form of a tub. The oldest and most fa- 
mous font in England is in the ancient 
church St, Martin’s, Canterbury. It is 
unique, constructed of stones instead 
of hewn from a solid block, and the 
ornamentation is representative of both 
Celtic and Norman periods. It may be 
St. Austin’s own font (to which St. 
Bede refers), but, if so, the decorations 
must have been added later. The main 
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point of interest is that this font set the 
tub fashion which continued through- 
out the Norman period. The next de- 
velopment reduced the size and pro- 
duced a large basin set upon a pedestal 
either directly or with a short interven- 
ing shaft. 

From this it was but a short step 
to the introduction of the typical Eng- 
lish medieval font, the rectangular or 
cylindrical bowl standing upon a sin- 
gle shaft. In the more imposing models 
which are to be seen in greater church- 
es, the central shaft has four support- 
ing columns, one at each corner. From 
the 13th century to the 15th an octag- 
onal bowl was favored, possibly sug- 
gested by the octagonal baptisteries of 
Italy and Southern France. Similarly, 
the tall spire-like canopies which came 
into fashion during the perpendicular 
period may be a far-off echo of the 
monumental ciboria, or the civories, 
which, after the manner of the grand 
ciboria which soared so majestically 
above the altars of basilica churches, 
towered above the ancient fonts. These 
graceful covers, so many of which are 
still in use, not only proclaim the dig- 
nity and sacred character of the font, 
but also serve a useful purpose, for in 
a Catholic church they may still func- 
tion in the medieval style as ambries 
for storing the holy oils. 

In England, instead of having a sep- 
arate baptistery, it was customary to 
keep the font in the south aisle, at the 
west end, conveniently near the. porch. 
This position was chosen for a definite 
purpose. In the old churches the porch 
was, and still is in churches which are 
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true to traditional English style, the 
ordinary entrance. The great west 
doors were used only on ceremonial 
occasions. But in France and in con- 
tinental churches generally, the main 
doors ate commonly used. Here again 
the vagaries of English climate would 
account for the difference. English 
porches were always substantially 
built, and fitted with stout doors, for 
the practical reason that in them were 
conducted the first part of the baptis- 
mal ceremonies, as well as of the mar- 
riage service. 


Prescriptions of the Roman Ritual 
(Tit. II, cap. 1) are definite. The font 
should be within the church or in a 
baptistery adjoining, enclosed within 
a railing, and secured by lock and key. 
The font should be of substantial mate- 
rial and of suitable shape and orna- 
mentation, fitted with a cover so as to 
keep out anything unclean. There 
should be an ambry in the near-by wall 
for the storing of the oils, candle, and 
other accessories. It is becoming that 
there should be in every baptistery a 
picture or statue of John the Baptist. 


ify 


Until They Decide to Part 


So the GI’s in Japan can get for $67 a Japanese wife who will be easy 
to shed when the GI sails for home. And we are shocked by the story. Why? 


Because the price is so cheap? 


The same sort of marriage exists in our own country. The difference is 
that an American usually has to have a lot of money to get a temporary wife. 

Then he can pick out a beautiful girl with the promise of furs and 
diamonds and all the luxuries that go with them, with her knowledge that 
when he is tired of her she can get alimony or a cash settlement. 


And that it will be temporary everybody knows, including the bride, 


even though it is strictly legal. 


The main difference between the Japanese girls who are willing to become 
“temporary wives” and the American girls who are willing to become the 
third or fourth or fifth wife of some playboy is that the Japanese girls make 
no pretense that the marriage is going to be anything but temporary. 

Sure, we have a system for temporary marriages made simple by divorce 
meccas like Reno right here in America. So we had better remember that, 
before we look down our noses on the women of Japan who are willing to 
marry a GI for a price and for a while. 


Ruth Millett in her N.E.A. column We Women (6 Feb. °46). 








The Salvation Army 


By WILLIAM McCALLION 


Condensed from the Notre Damean* 


The Salvation Army was founded 
by William Booth, who was born in 
Nottingham, England, April 10, 1829. 
Three ideas motivated his life: he was 
determined to get on in the world; he 
possessed an ambition to ameliorate 
the miseries of the poor; and he longed 
to get back to God. Booth attended 
Wesley chapel at Nottingham and at 
19 was a fully qualified preacher. As a 
popular and powerful orator-preacher, 
he was soon put in charge of the Meth- 
odist circuit in Lincolnshire. In May, 
1858, he was “ordained,” and contin- 
ued preaching till 1861, when he re- 
signed. 

Two ideas then occupied his atten- 
tion: to extend his Methodist revival- 
ism to all churches of his native land, 
and to influence the working class in 
the most effective way possible. This he 
concluded could best be done through 
influence given by men and women of 
the working class. As a result, in 1865 


he founded his Christian Mission in - 


London. The Christian Mission maga- 
zine of August, 1878, stated that the 
“mission has organized a Salvation 
Army to carry the Blood of Christ and 
Fire of the Holy Ghost to every corner 
of the world.” It was this “mission” 
that became “The Salvation Army” 
with its adopted uniform and army 
organization. Booth was “promoted to 
Glory” (died) Aug. 20, 1912. 


Te’s still a sect 


Was Booth a success? If attaining 
one’s ideals means to succeed, if win- 
ning the acclaim of thousands of 
followers, and the esteem of millions 
who have been helped materially 
and spiritually by his organization 
spell success—then we must say with 
all honesty: Booth was a great success. 

In the short time of its existence, 
which is little more than half a century, 
the Salvation Army has spread through 
99 countries. Two years ago there were 
more than 50,000 officers, cadets, and 
bandsmen, with enough institutions to 
accommodate 20,000 persons. In 1880 
George Railton was sent from England 
to establish the Salvation Army in the 
U.S., which now has four main divi- 
sions: the Eastern, Southern, Central, 
and Western districts. Atlanta is head- 
quarters for the South, where there are 
432 centers maintained by more than 
1,000 officers. In this country alone in 
1938 there were 68,300 “converts.” 

To become an officer in the Salvation 
Army one must first offer a period of 
soldiership in the local corps, where his 
suitability for the society is judged. 
The candidate must be between 18 and 
25, possess the necessary qualifications, 
and be outfitted with a uniform and 
equipment for the year of training. 
During this time the young recruit 
studies Salvation Army doctrine and 
regulations, first aid, public speaking, 
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social work, bookkeeping, and music 
— both vocal and instrumental — the 
Bible and Bible history, and for those 
who require it, English composition 
and_ grammar. School is administered 
on.a military basis. 

After: one year the candidate be- 
comes a probationary officer, and re- 
ceives a salary which increases as he 
advances. At 65 he may retire on a pen- 
sion, The ranks are lieutenant, captain 
(after ten years), adjutant (after five 
more years), major, brigadier, lieuten- 
ant-colonel,colonel,and lieutenant-com- 
missioner. The last two: positions are 
held by territorial commanders or by 
officers in charge of international de- 
partments at headquarters in London. 

Service, a Salvation Army handbook, 
sets forth the aims of the organization 
thus: “The Army was founded as an 
Evangelical organization, its original 
purpose being to bring men and wom- 
en into a right relationship with God. 
This aim is still dominant in the 
philosophy of the organization, its pri- 
mary and persistent aim remaining 
that of proclaiming and exemplifying 
through song, word and deed the re- 
generating and revitalizing message of 
the Scriptures. A wide range of other 
activities, which can be generally term- 
ed social work, has been developed in 
the 70-odd years of the Army, but all 
these should be recognized as a mani- 
festation, expression, or practical ex- 
planation of the dominating spiritual 
motive,” 

The founders of the Army secured 
for all who would have it a free expres- 
sion of joy of the Lord, shown in 


public testimony as well as their special 
uniform. Another characteristic of Sal- 
vationism is faith in the possibility of 
holy living as manifested in “holiness 
meetings,” which John Wesley himself 
inaugurated. Salvationism includes a 
responsibility for souls of others, Soul- 
winning and development of converts 
are the two main objectives, 

Insistence on the equality of woman 
with man in the warfare of Christ is 
another trait of the Army, and a wom- 
an can hold any office in the organi- 
zation, The spirit of internationalism 
is a vital part of Salvationism, as is 
manifest in the founder’s motto: 
“Christ for the world and the world 
for Christ.” True Salvationism also 
includes loyalty to God, to one another, 
and to the Army, 

Total abstinence is a condition for 
membership. Furthermore, an annual 
self-denial week is promoted, during 
which each person gives up something 
every day for a week, and contributes 
what may be saved by these mortifica- 
tions to the funds of the Army. 

All members sign the “Articles. of 
War,” which contain a declaration: of 
faith, and pledge a separation from the 
world, total abstinence, and loyalty to 
the Army and God. 

As far as Scripture is concerned, 
they believe that the Old and New 
Testaments are divinely inspired, and 
profess that they constitute the divine 
rule of Christian faith and practice. As 
regards the Godhead, they possess 
faith in only one God who is infinitely 
perfect, the Creator, Preserver, and 
Governor of all things, and Who is the 
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only proper object of religious worship. 
They maintain there are three Persons 
in God: the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, undivided in essence and co- 
equal in power and glory. The second 
Person, Jesus Christ, has both divine 
and human natures, so united that He 
is truly and properly God, and truly 
and properly Man, along with the fact 
that He has by His suffering and death 
made atonement for the whole world. 
They believe that whosoever will may 
be saved, 

They hold the immortality of the 
soul, resurrection of the body, general 
judgment at the end of the world, 
eternal happiness of the righteous, and 
endless punishment of the wicked. In 
regard to original sin, they believe that 
our first parents were created in a state 
of innocence, but by their disobedience 
they lost their purity and happiness 
and, in consequence of their fall, all 
men have become sinners, totally de- 
praved, and as such are justly exposed 
to the wrath of God. 

They believe that repentance, faith 
in Christ, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit are necessary for salvation, but 
they believe we are justified by grace, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, and “he 
that believeth hath the witness in Him- 
self.” Continuance in this state of sal- 
vation depends upon continued obedi- 
ent faith to Christ. It is the privilege 
of all believers to be “wholly sancti- 
fied” and “their whole spirit and body 
and soul” may be preserved blameless 
until the coming of Jesus Christ. They 
also maintain instantaneous conver- 
sion. This instantaneous conversion is 


April 


made by singing, passionate preaching 
or fervent prayer. 

From these doctrines and their phi- 
losophy it is clear that the Salvation 
Army is a religious sect and not a “non- 
sectarian sect,” as they profess to be. 
Throughout their founder’s life and 
the life of his successor, the spiritual 
aim, the “soul-winning” and “convert- 
making,” came first. 

Outside the Catholic Church, prob- 
ably the greatest humanitarian work 
performed today is being done by the 
“Red Shield,” the Salvation Army. It 
maintains shelters, men’s industrial in- 
stitutions, labor bureaus, inebriates’ 
homes, children’s homes, farms, slum 
posts, hospitals, hotels, nurseries, Evan- 
geline homes (homes for girls working 
away from their own home), emer- 
gency homes, The Army gives free 
meals and cares for its own branches of 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts,and Sea Scouts, 
and keeps up summer camps. It also 
conducts extensive prison visitations, 
finds jobs for those paroled. In 1940 the 
society counted 7,177 converts from 
among the prisoners it had contacted. 
In the same year 8,904 discharged pris- 
oners were given help or employment. 
Naturally such a large organization as 
this would be incomplete without a 
propaganda machine. Over 100 period- 
icals were published in 1940 with 1% 
million copies distributed per issue. 
Over 1,000 school days were conduct- 
ed. However, social work is purely a 


- subordinate end, as is obvious from 


reading the form used in contributing 
to support of the Army: “I give, devise 
and bequeath unto the Salvation Army 
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» $ or property, 
absolutely for the use of said Religious 
and Charitable Corporation in support 
of its religious and charitable work.” 

The Salvation Army is not lacking 
so much on the negative side as on the 
positive. Its doctrine is orthodox on 


the members believe. Baptism is re- 
placed by waving a flag over the child’s 
head, and the Lord’s Supper is never 
mentioned, Attendance at services in a 
“nonconformist” chapel is allowed. 
Its adherents undergo great ridicule 
and sacrifice for Christ’s name. In the 





many points, However, the sacraments _ social field their work is great, but they 
are not taken into the dogmas which are a sect. : 


aby 


Question and Answer 


Do you think that labor unions should have the right to participate in 
determining what industrial prices and profits should be? 


I think we are probably coming to a period where our old ideas are 
going to change somewhat. There was a time when we thought it was no- 
body’s business but the individuals’ how much they worked, or under what 
conditions they worked, or how much profit an employer made, or what 
was charged to the consumer for the goods that were on the market. As we 
have developed, we think it is within our rights to know under what con- 
ditions any work is performed, and whether the wages paid make it possible 
for a family to maintain a decent standard of living. If we are interested in 
that, it goes without saying that we are interested in finding out whether a 
business can really pay these wages. We can only do that as we know what 
the recompense of management is, what the profits are to management and 
to the stockholders, what the remuneration is for distribution, and whether 
the ultimate price to the consumer is a fair one or too much of a mark-up. 


It should not be just labor unions and management who are interested 
in these questions. It should be the public as a whole, and the information 
should be available to any citizen. In fact, it seems to me quite fair that the 
reports should be given on negotiations of contracts between labor and man- 
agement, since all these points should come up for consideration, and those 
who are going to buy should be as interested as the people who are to perform 
the work and the people who own the business and are going to profit by 


what is sold. Eleanor Roosevelt in the Ladies’ Home Journal (Jan. *46). 








Ancient Weather Lore 


By W. L. SPEIGHT 
Condensed from the Rosary* 


Man has always been interested in 
the weather. Upon its vagaries depends 
abundance or lack of food, and it has 
often had a potent effect on health and 
comfort. Modern man has discovered 
ways to forecast weather; yet in the 
midst of these scientific developments 
he is realizing that the ancients were 
often remarkably weatherwise and that 
many of their sage sayings and rhymes 
about the weather were true. 

In some countries the idea persists 
that the moon has influence over 
plants. Thus, farmers will refuse to 
plant crops or kill pigs unless the moon 
is in a certain phase. They insist that 
“hogs must be butchered when the 
moon is waning if they are to afford 
much lard.” An old saying is that a 
pale moon indicates rain; a red moon, 
wind; a clear moon, fair weather. 

When staring up at that heavenly 
body, we look through an ever-chang- 
ing atmospheric window. Thus a pale 
moon may indicate a change in the 
weather because the whole sky may be 
covered with a thin white sheet of 
vapor, or cirro-stratus cloud, which 
frequently appears before a rain-bear- 
ing depression. On the other hand a 
clear moon often heralds anticyclonic 
weather. When the moon has a halo, 
usually the whole sky is covered with 
cirro-stratus clouds, and the sun next 
day will be watery. This is generally a 


The voice of experience 


sign of approaching drizzle, which 
may be succeeded by hard rain. The 


old saw runs: 


A ring round the moon, 
A mist on the pane, 

The south sings a tune, 
So look out for rain. 


The bigger the halo, the sooner rain 
may be expected. Another ancient 
rhyme runs: 


Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head. 

"Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off tomorrow. 


A corona round the moon is not an 
infallible sign of rain, for as a rule the 
value of this as a weather forecaster 
will depend upon the diameter of the 
corona. If it is increasing in size, fine 
weather may be hoped for; while if its 
size is diminishing, rain may be ex- 
pected. : 

There is an idea that if the moon is 
seen.on its back during the period be- 
tween the new moon and first quarter, 
wet weather may be anticipated: 


When the moon lies on her back 
Then the sou’west wind will crack: 
When she rises up and nods 

Then northeasters dry and sods... *’ 


The moon thus lying on its back is 
said in some regions to mean that it is 
storing water which will be spilled 
during the month. But all are not 
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agreed on this point, because according 
to ancient weather lore a crescent moon 
lying on its back is a promise of fine 
weather, rain which might otherwise 
fall being in this way held up. 

An old saying with a large percent- 
age of truth runs: 


When the stars begin to huddle, 
The earth will soon become a puddle. 


In a recent book on weather prediction 
by R. M. Lester, we are told that “this 
verse refers to the dimming of the 
smaller stars, which seem to huddle in 
misty clusters round the larger ones. 
The cause is the same as that of the 
ring around the moon. It precedes 
rainy weather.” 

In the 3rd century B.c., the Greek 
philosopher Theophrastus taught that 
the hedgehog digs out two holes when 
making his home, one facing north- 
wards and the other southwards. Theo- 
phrastus said that the hole that cun- 
ning animal closed up indicated the 
direction of the coming wind, a really 
violent wind being shown by both 
holes being blocked. Marked friskiness 
on the part of dogs, horses, cattle and 
other animals is believed to indicate 
that a storm is coming; and when cats 
wash right over their ears rain is said 
to be very near. 

In modern times an American scien- 
tist claimed to be able to work out the 
temperature to within 1° Fahrenheit 
by noting the speed of ants. The fact 
is that the warmer the weather the fast- 
er ants move, 

A famous naturalist is said to have 
used a tame toad as a barometer, find- 


ing it more reliable than the barometer 
on his wall. If warm, dry weather was 
approaching, the toad would settle for 
the day on the shady side of the gar- 
den; but it would not bother to do that 
if only a short spell of fine weather 
was coming. If the weather was about 
to take a colder turn, then the toad 
would choose the sunny side of the 
garden. When rain was about to fall, 
the toad would crawl along to a favor- 
ite ledge under the study window. 

Many small wild creatures are so 
weatherwise as to be good guides to 
what is coming. Tortoises must find 
their waterproof shells open to the 
infiltration tactics of the rain, for they 
get out of the way of prospective heavy 
showers, and it is believed that when 
crickets and beetles are rather more 
evident than usual much more rain is 
due. 

Early in the 19th century it was the 
custom to place a leech in a bottle of 
rain water, which was left on a north 
window sill. If the weather was to be 
fair and frosty, the leech would remain 
lifeless, rolled up in a spiral at the 
bottom of the glass. If the leech became 
active and crawled to the top, rain or 
snow was to be expected. If it dashed 
about the bottle with a decided show 
of speed, gales of wind would be blow- 
ing. 
Birds are undoubtedly weatherwise, 
and by noting the precautions they 
take we can often guess what the 
weather will be. Birds prepare well in 
advance for a wet or dry summer or for 
a bitter winter. If rooks build high, it 
is believed that a warm summer is on 
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the way, while the summer will cer- 
tainly be a wet one if their nests are 
low. Low-flying birds emitting shrill, 
loud cries are a familiar portent of 
rain, just as birds flying high with less 
shrill cries are a guarantee of settled 
weather. Dry but high winds seem al- 
most certain to follow when birds are 
seen lined up on railings like soldiers. 

Trees are also fair guides to weather 
possibilities. For scores of years farm 
people have said that when trees are 
inclined to snap or crack in‘ autumn a 
dry season may be expected, the scien- 
tific reason being that the atmosphere 
is deficient in normal moisture. On the 
other hand, if the air is damp it will 
soften leaf stalks, putting such a strain 
on them that they show more of their 
undersides. This may be read as mean- 
ing rainy weather. The ancient “leaf” 
saying is believed to have Jess truth, It 
runs: 

If the oak’s before the ash 
Then you'll only get a splash. 


But if the ash precedes the oak, 
Then you may expect a soak. 


An old saying that seems to be more 
correct is: 


Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven. 


The scientific explanation is that gen- 
erally such low-pressure troughs, caus- 
ing the rain, are of short duration. The 
old lore of a piece of seaweed becoming 
damp and salty when rain is approach- 
ing also has proved itself many times 
under modern tests. 

Clouds are generally a good indica- 
tion of weather trends. The obviously 
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stormy clouds are the dark, threatening 
ones. On the other hand, the typical 
shower clouds are big and puffy. They 
form rapidly and increase in volume 
with the approach of evening. They 
usually mean unsettled weather. We 
are told that 


A mackerel sky 
Is as much for wet as *twas for dry. 


These often beautiful clouds are differ- 
ent from the others. Joseph H. Elgie, 
in his book How to Forecast the 
Weather, tells that they “consist of 
small, snow-white, rounded masses of 
cloud arranged in lines of waves, 
which so much resemble a flock of 
sheep lying down that the French 
name for them is mouton.” We know 
that when they are in the sky the ‘day 
may be neither very wet nor particular- 
ly fine, which probably inspired the 
ancient saying: 

Mackerel sky and mare’s tails 

Make tall ships carry low sails. 


Fine weather is certainly forecast 
when banks of billowy white clouds 
sail in stately array across the sky, dis- 
solving gracefully as the day dies. The 
rate at which clouds move should be 
noted. If they move lazily it is a sign 
of fair weather on the way, while more 
unsettled weather is probable if they 


‘scud rapidly. In certain latitudes a 


wind from a northerly or easterly di- 
rection will mean dry and cold weath- 
er, just as a change to warmer but 
rainy weather is indicated by winds 
from the south, southeast or southwest. 

Even the infirmities of the human 
body have been pressed into service as 
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a means of forecasting the weather, for 
an old saying runs: 

As old sinners have all points 

O° th’ compass in their bones and joints, 
Can, by their pangs and aches, find 

All turns and changes of the wind. 

In addition to the moon, the sun and 
stars play their part in the forecasting 
of weather. In the New Testament, we 
read: “When it is evening, you say: It 
will be fair weather, for the sky is red. 
And in the morning: Today there will 
be a storm, for the sky is red and lower- 
ing.” This may have been the inspira- 
tion for that very familiar verse: 


Red in the morning, 
She pherd’s warning; 


Red at night, 
Shepberd’s delight. 

All over the world, it seems, a red 
sunset promises fine weather, just as 
bad weather is heralded by a red sun- 
rise. The rainbow also plays its part in 
telling us what weather we shall have. 
This reminder, as we are told, that 
God would never again destroy the 
world by flood, gives us the following 
brief bit of wise weather lore: 

Rainbow in morning, 
She pherd’s warning; 

Rainbow at night, 
Shepherd’s delight. 

It is remarkable how often these pre- 
dictions are correct! 


if 


This Struck Me 


Youth in its sophistication often seems ill-disposed toward accepting patie 
and sound advice, offered for its own welfare. It struck me that many youths 
of today choose the learning method of the young fisherman in the following 
tale and that they get the same sort of result: 


“Master,” said the Young Fisherman to the Compleat Angler, “ pray tell 
me how I may learn to distinguish the fish which is called a Fluke from that 


which is called a Flounder.” 


“Both of them,” said the Compleat Angler, “are flatfish; but the one is 
naturally flat and the other is temperamentally sharp. You can learn by experi- 


ence to distinguish between them.” 


“But how shall this method be applied,” asked the Young Fisherman, 
“and how may I know that my studies have been crowned with success?” 

“Success,” replied the Master, “is a comparative matter. But in this par- 
ticular question, if you chance to catch a flatfish, you may explore his mouth 
with your finger. If he bites it off, you may be sure that he is a Fluke.” 

So the Young Fisherman caught a flatfish, and explored its mouth with 
his finger, and got the evidence that the fish was a Fluke. 

“This is a certain way of learning,” said he, nursing his hand, “but it 


is costly.” 


From Half-Told Tales by Henry Van Dyke. 1925. Scribners, $ 1.50. 
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That Little Black Book 


By ALFRED SCHMIT, S.DS. 


Condensed from the Salvatorian* 


The Divine office is one of the old- 
est forms of liturgical prayer of the 
Church, ranking next to the Mass in 
importance, yet of greater obligation 
for the priest. While he is not bound 
to offer Mass every day, he cannot, 
without serious reason, omit daily reci- 
tation of his breviary. 

Originally intended as a function in 
which all the faithful participated, the 
* Office has in the course of time been 
modified and adapted to changing so- 
cial conditions. The people at large no 
longer take an active part in it except 
in those instances where Sunday Ves- 
pers or the Tenebrae of Holy Week 
are held. Yet the Divine Office is a pub- 
lic prayer of the Church whose bene- 
fits are shared by all the people. Al- 
though it is the priest who says it, he 
does so as the representative of the peo- 
ple, in whose name he praises God 
seven times daily. With the exception 
of the Bible, there is perhaps no book 
more widely used than the breviary, 
though the familiarity of multitudes 
with the beribboned little volume goes 
no further than a knowledge that “it’s 
something a priest reads from.” 

The practice of assembling for pub- 
lic prayers was an old custom among 
the Jews, for whom the temple in Jeru- 
salem and the houses of worship (syna- 
gogues) elsewhere were hubs of activ- 

o They chanted psalms and hymns 


"Round the clock 


in preparation for the greater feasts. 
When converted, the Jews substituted 
feasts of the Christian observance for 
their national ones, retaining the same 
ritual, 

Easter, from ancient times the prin- 
cipal feast of the Church, coincided 
exactly with Jewish observance of the 
Passover, which commemorated the 
liberation from slavery in Egypt. Since 
the first Christians were converted 
Jews, the new feast commemorated the 
redemption of mankind from the slav- 
ery of sin. 

Following the Jewish practice, the 
Christians assembled at sundown the 
evening before Easter, partook of a 
commemorative meal, and spent the 
rest of the night in prayer. The spend- 
ing of an entire night in prayer is not 
surprising; for the early Christians, 
confident Christ would again appear 
on earth during their own lifetime, 
wanted to be on hand for that event 
and considered no time more favorable 
for the second coming than the feast 
commemorating both His coming out 
of the tomb and His deliverance of the 
Jews from the Egyptians. 

When Sunday was set aside as the 
day of worship, in a weekly remem- 
brance of the Resurrection, and the be- 
lief in the proximate second coming of 
the Saviour had been shattered by the 
Apostolic teaching of its true nature, 
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long night vigils came to be regarded 
as pure prayer worship instead of di- 
rect preparation for Christ’s return. 
This was the beginning of the Divine 
Office. Soon the ordinary Sunday Of- 
fice was abbreviated, beginning with 
Vespers or Lucernae (lamp-lighting 
time) on Saturday night, extending, 
but with long intervals between, until 
dawn of the next day. Only the vigil 
of Easter remained a continuous 
watch, but even that was modified in 
the course of centuries. 

By the end of the 3rd century the 
Divine Office was principally a night 
Office, and many feasts of martyrs and 
other outstanding Christian heroes had 
been added to its catalogue; yet only 
the Sunday was of regular occurrence. 
With emergence from the catacombs 
a new era began for Christians. New 
trends kept pace with the erection of 
Church edifices and the conversion of 
pagan temples into Christian places of 
worship. But with the rapid spread of 
Christianity under Constantine and 
the Emperor Theodosius the Great, 
there came a breakdown of the origi- 
nal fervor of the early Christians. 

When the Church gained its free- 
dom and security, the zeal of its indi- 
vidual members began to wane, and 
quarrels broke out among the Chris- 
tians themselves. Those who remained 
faithful amid the internal troubles 
kept up the ancient practices; and from 
the 5th century the custom of assem- 
bling to observe the vigils became 
more and more an affair of a restricted 
class of persons, the Ascetics and Vir- 
gins. 


That the class of people assembling 
for the Divine Office became an exclu- 
sive group, bent on the same end, 
burning with the same desire to live as 
closely as possible in union with Christ 
and His Church, is sufficient explana- 
tion for the rapid development of the 
Divine Office in the following cen- 
turies, 

Early in the 4th century the Ascetics 
and Virgins had already been. accus- 
tomed to observe privately additional 
hours of prayer at regular intervals 
during the day; the formerly private 
prayers soon became part of the public 
function. Henceforth the history of the 
Divine Office followed the history of 
monastic development. 

The early monks, primarily contem- 
platives, spent the greater part of the 
day in prayer. They adopted complete- 
ly the system that prevailed in the East. 
With introduction of community life, 
however, and their ever-expanding 
sphere of activity, the monks soon real- 
ized they could not do justice to both 
the Office and their work, 

The monks began to say Matins and 
Lauds in succession, thus allowing 
themselves a longer interval for rest. 
The change, however, presented a diff- 
culty. Lauds had previously ushered in 
the new day. Since no monk would be- 
gin his day without morning prayer, 
the hour of Prime’ was introduced. 

Compline, or the night prayer, had 
a similar origin. Just as Lauds no long- 
er corresponded with the break of day, 
so Vespers in the course of time was 
observed before the evening meal, And 
because no monk would go to bed 
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without saying night prayers, the Of- 
fice of Compline was introduced. 

The breviary of today is merely the 
logical outgrowth of conditions which 
increasingly necessitated the shorten- 
ing of those long hours of prayer until 
what once consumed a great portion of 
the day now occupies a little more than 
an hour. 

Prayers which the priest says today 
in reciting his breviary are built 
around the psalms used by King Da- 
vid: 150 paeans of praise and thanks- 
giving with numerous petitions for 
help and consolation. 

Matins, by far the longest of these 
hours, is divided into three sections, or 
nocturns (watches from the old Roman 
computation of time), consisting of 
three psalms each. Each nocturn con- 
tains in addition three readings. Those 
of the first nocturn are from the Old 
Testament, and cover during the 
course of a year selections from all its 
principal books. The second nocturn 
lessons concern the day’s feast. The 
third are explanations of the Gospel 
narratives. The over-all attitude of Mat- 
ins is one of meditation and prayer, 
mingled with spiritual reading, the 
prime function of which is to engender 
the proper devotion for the feast or 
mystery to be celebrated. 

Lauds, an hour of praise, was origi- 
nally intended as the completion of 
Matins and the jubilant greeting of the 
dawn of a new day. Though Prime has 
taken its place as the official morning 
prayer, Lauds retains its theme. 

Prime, the Church’s morning pray- 
er, has a little of the element of Lauds, 


April 


but differs vastly from it, both in con- 
struction and viewpoint. In contrast to 
Lauds, Prime looks upon man as sinful 
and in need of God’s help. It does not 
move with the jubilant emotion of 
Lauds but is more concerned with the 
immediate prospects of the day. It asks 
God to restrain the senses and temper 
the emotions in the activities which 
the day will bring. 

Tierce, Sext, and None are breath- 
ing spells, intended for a renewal of 
spirit at regular intervals, and to lift 
the mind and heart to God periodically 
throughout the day. Tierce is the hour 
at which the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the infant Church. It asks the 
same Holy Ghost to descend into the 
hearts of men to enkindle in them the 
fire of love and charity. Sext, corre- 
sponding to midday, speaks of the heat 
and burden of the day and secks an 
alleviation of the flames of factions and 
strife, beseeching God for strength of 
body and peace of heart. None, the tra- 
ditional hour of Christ’s death, calls to 
mind the last things and is a reminder 
of the reward awaiting those who re- 
main faithful. It is a preparation for 
evening and includes an exhortation to 
walk while it is yet day, although that 
day is fast drawing to a close. 

Vespers is the evening counterpart 
of Lauds, not only in structure, but 
also in content. It is a song of praise, 
fittingly closing the work of the day. 
The climax of praise is reached in the 
Magnificat, in which the faithful to- 
gether with the Virgin thank God for 
the fulfillment of His promises. 

Compline, final prayer of the day, is 
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the Church’s official night prayer. It 
accordingly speaks of darkness and the 
powers of darkness, asking protection 
of God from them during the night. 
Thus ends the Office of a day. Taken 
as a whole, it is the most complete 
prayer of all, appropriately uniting the 
soul with God, first in meditation and 
praise, often recalled during the day 
as so many lifts to tired spirits, and 
finally closed by a commendation of 
the soul into God’s hands. 

The Church has preached an inces- 
sant crusade during the last three cen- 
turies for a return to an ordered social 
structure, with herself as the center of 
the system. Conditions have sometimes 
obscured this purpose. Even today it is 
not generally known that the Church’s 


liturgical functions, the Mass, proces- 
sions, Holy Week services, and the-Di- 
vine Office are not exclusively the prop- 
erty of the priest, but belong to him 
only in virtue of his position as the 
people’s. representative. These func- 
tions are the property of all and as such 
should be participated in by all. 

Future generations may readopt the 
practice of all saying the Office, at least 
in parts. A considerable movement to- 
ward lay recitation of the Office is al- 
ready under way.* And once Catholics 
realize that they ought to have a share 
in these public functions, a great step 
toward a vigorous religious life will 
have been taken, 


*A Short Breviary for Religious and the 
Laity is published by the monks of St. John’s 
Abbey, Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Flights of Fancy 


Biting into a yawn.—Covelle New- 
comb, 

As the afternoon wore on, she got 
clock-eyed.— Marion College Year- 
book, ~ 

A victim of circumference.—Fulton 
Sheen. 

They clucked over their grains of 
gossip.— Virginia Church. 

He nudged me with a wink.— 
Corey Ford. 

Ginger ale tastes like your foot’s 
asleep—Thomas A. Leahy, CS.C. 

The sort of man who, if the water 
tastes good, immediately jumps down 
the well—W. E. Woodward, 


The distance between some ears is 
blank.—O. A. Battista. 

How hard it is for the rich man to 
enter heaven concerns us less than 
how hard it is for a poor man to re- 
main on earth.—Milton, Fla., Gazette. 

A tiny, merry raindrop of a girl.— 
James Street. 

The devastating mistake of man is 
the devastating mistake of mistaking 
his mistake.—Walter Menges. 

He was throwing his money around 
like a man with no arms.—Herbert 
Schreiner. 

A good wife makes a good. hus- 
band.—The Sign. 


{Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 








Germany s Good-Will Emissary 


By AGNESE DUNNE 


The busy “bumblebee” 


Condensed from the Christian Family and Our Missions* 


When iN the spring of 1937 a 
group of American buyers interested 
in figurines visited the Leipzig fair, 
they were startled at an exhibit of 60 
small painted statues of children so 
novel, unique, and true to life, so beau- 
tiful, that nothing like them had ever 
been produced before. The originals 
had been modeled after drawings by 
a young woman of remarkable artistic 
ability and psychological insight into 
the feelings of children, and the figur- 
ines were made by a porcelain factory 
in the Thuringian Forest. 

But if the American buyers were 
startled by the beauty of the little fig- 
ures, they were even more startled by 
the prices demanded, prices so high 
that, after 20% duty and about 20% 
freight were paid, the three and four- 
inch figures would have to be retailed 
at $4, and larger ones for $5 to: $7.50. 
Consequently only one buyer ordered 
them. But the moment they were 
shown in the U.S. they became a sen- 
sation; and during 1937, the one firm 
handling them could not possibly fill 
the orders. Even when almost all im- 
porters of this type of goods handled 
them, the supply could not keep up 
with the demand. 

Who is this genius whose work has 
met with such instant, wholehearted 
acclaim? For one of her renown, little 
is known of Berta Hummel. She is an 


Austrian now in her early 30’s. As a 
small child she gave evidence of artis- 
tic precocity, using every spare mo- 
ment to draw children, angels, and her 
everyday surroundings. 

Upon completing high school, she 
entered the Munich Art Academy. 
The commendation she received from 
her professors and others acquainted 
with her work could have advanced 
her far upon the road toward worldly 
success. But instead, she entered a 
Franciscan convent at Siessen, Ger- 
many, an historic foundation, some of 
whose stone buildings date back to the 
year 900. She was professed on Aug. 
30, 1934, when she was not yet 20. 

She chose Sister Mary Innozence as 
her Religious name, and most aptly, as 
she retains the delightful innocence of 
a child, a quality she reproduces in all 
her work. The retention of the family 
name is, however, common in certain 
convents, and she is more often called 
Sister Hummel. 

The German name Hummel means 
bumble. Sister Hummel has whimsi- 
cally capitalized upon the meaning of 
her name by introducing a bumblebee 
into many of her pictures as a sort of 
trade-mark. She herself must emulate 
the busy bee, since she produced some 
300 sketches within three years. The 
sketches are about four feet high; thou- 
sands of reproductions are made from 
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them. Many have been made into 
porcelain figures at the Munich fac- 
tory, which during the war was turned 
into a munitions plant. 

Her sketches catch children in many 
poses and have freshness and bubbling 
vitality. She prefers to work in char- 
coal and pastel crayons, using as her 
models the children of the village. Al- 
though the same face may be drawn 
more than once, the pictures never be- 
come monotonous. 

. This vital, fair, blue-eyed little Sister 
has also written charming verse. Her 
second book was ready to be released 
at the outbreak of the war. It is similar 
to her first, Das Hummel-Buch, com- 
posed of delightful sketches of children 
for which she has written accompany- 
ing German verses. 

Realizing the genius of Sister Hum- 
mel, the Mother Superior of her con- 
vent has provided her with every 
facility to develop her talents. The con- 
vent houses about 250 nuns, most of 
them refugees. Housing is inadequate, 
and food pitifully scanty. The income 
realized from the work of Sister Hum- 
mel (half of which under the nazi 
regime went to the state) is practically 
their sole means of support. 

In September, 1939, the war started; 
and no more goods came out of Ger- 
many. But the big demand for Hum- 
mel statuettes continued. Unfortunate- 
ly, the ceramic industry was not devel- 
oped sufficiently in the U. S. to enable 
anyone to produce the figures in this 
country. In 1940, someone produced 
about 15 substitutes in composition; 
but not realizing that Hummel statu- 


ettes are bought by the’discriminating, 
he finished them so poorly that stores 
could never sell them. 

Toward the end of 1940 a few were 
finished so well that when American- 
made Hummels were placed side by 
side with the originals produced in 
Germany, their quality was compara- 
ble. Of course, the American, being of 
composition, are much heavier than 
the imported. With the originals com- 
pletely off the market, the demand for 
the reproductions became so heavy that 
producers had to wire their salesmen, 
“Stop selling Hummel. statuettes.” 
Lack of trained artists was one of the 
major problems. 

The Hummel Christmas cards, too, 
are in tremendous demand by the 
more discriminating among a public 
sated by coaches, bells, holly wreaths, 
and other designs treating only of the 
superficialities of Christmastide. 

How did Sister Hummel fare in the 
chaos and terror of nazi Germany? A 
letter received at the turn of the year 
from Herbert Dubler, Inc., publisher 
of Ars Sacra, states, “The latest infor- 
mation we have about Berta Hummel 
is that she is well and working in a 
convent in Switzerland. There have 
been many rumors, all of which are 
unfounded.” 

So while Hitler and his cohorts, in 
their pride and lust for power brought 
fear and hate upon their people, this 
gentle little nun became one of Ger- 
many’s best good-will emissaries. Who 
can look at those appealing little child- 
faces and feel that they are evil, or that 
they come of an evil people? 








Building for Ktntwca/, 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
Condensed from the Priest* 


If society is to find a means by 
which youth will choose righteousness 
instead of crime, society must concern 
itself with the true position of the 
home in our everyday life. A home 
cannot be a mere inanimate house. 
Within its walls love of God, respect 
for law, and regard for human rights 
must be taught and practiced. Com- 
munities are simply groups of families. 
Cities and couatries are groups of com- 
munities al] resting upon the home as 
the common base. 

From the home come presidents, 
governors, judges, teachers, and preach- 
ers of the Word of God. From the 
home also come criminals who have 
an utter disrespect for law and order 
and a lack of basic morality. 

We have had to engage in a tremen- 
dous war against evil Axis forces. It is 
my hope that the false philosophies of 
life against which we fought will for- 
ever vanish from earth. Yet while we 
engaged in that struggle, what provi- 
sion did we make to secure our home 
front against the forces of evil? Have 
we strengthened the structure of Amer- 
ican life by making the home some- 
thing more than a shelter for the fam- 
ily? 

Answers to these questions may be 
startling. During 1944, the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation examined 


Character begins at home 






488,979 arrest records, as 
evidenced by fingerprint 
cards, to obtain data con- 
cerning the age, sex, 
race, and previous 
criminal history of the persons repre- 
sented. The compilation was limited to 
instances of arrests for violations of 
state laws and municipal ordinances. 
In other words, fingerprint cards rep- 
resenting arrests for violations of fed- 
eral laws or representing commitments 
to any type of penal institution were 
excluded from this tabulation. Nor 
does this tabulation include all persons 
arrested, since there are persons taken 
into custody for whom no fingerprint 
cards are forwarded to Washington. 
As a result of this tabulation, 17 was 
the predominating age group among 
arrested persons, followed by 18, 19, 
21, and 22 in the order indicated. 

A comparison of the 1944 data with 
1941, the last peacetime year, shows 
that arrests of boys under 18 were up 
18.8% in 1944, and arrests of girls un- 
der 21 rose 134%. With the passing of 
each hour during 1944, more than 158 
serious crimes were reported to local 
police authorities in the U.S. Each 
day, on the average, brought 28 feloni- 
ous killings, 30 rapes, 150 aggravated 
assaults, and left 120 persons robbed, 
555 with their automobiles stolen, and 
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the homes or business places of 749 
others burglarized. In addition, 2,176 
larcenies occurred during the. average 
day, until by the end of the year an 
estimated 1,393,655 major crimes were 
registered. 

This epidemic of crime and vice de- 
stroying true American citizenship. is 
our most insidious enemy. It is alarm- 
ing to note that a great number of 
American youths are rushing toward 
the whirlpool of crime. We are trying 
to prevent crime, but our task is hope- 
less if there is no cooperation from par- 
ents, upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility to build character. 

The home is the first laboratory for 
good citizenship, the medium for 
teaching ideals of conduct that will 
make our children law abiding. Upon 
shoulders of parents rest heavy respon- 
sibilities, They have been designated 
by the Almighty as guardians of their 
children. They have the grave respon- 
sibility of imbuing their children’s 
minds, hearts, and souls with knowl- 
edge and love of God and country. 

I cannot agree that a delinquent 
youngster is entirely responsible for his 
actions. When «ve deal with youth we 
are dealing with immature individuals, 
If a youngster commits crimes, one can 
be certain that somewhere in the past 
his parents failed in their fundamental 
responsibilities, Case histories concern- 
ing youths in crime usually tell the 
story of broken homes, neglectful par- 
ents, immorality and other parental de- 
linquencies. The case of George is typi- 
cal. At 13 he was tampering with park- 


ing meters and stealing from dime - 


stores. At 14, he was arrested for steal- 
ing from parked automobiles. He had 
become a serious truancy problem. As 
a result, he was placed on probation by 
the juvenile court. Two months later, 
he was apprehended for stealing 200 
pennies from a gasoline station. 

After spending six days in jail for 
this theft, George was placed in a re- 
ceiving home and subsequently put on 
probation, upon his parents’ request. 
He continued his offensive activities, 
and was committed to an industrial 
home. After commitment, he ran away 
and burglarized an apartment anda 
drugstore. Police returned him to the 
institution, but in two months. he. ef- 
fected a second escape. He was picked 
up for vagrancy in a distant state. 

George was sentenced to five years, 
two months and a day for truancy and 
shoplifting. A short time after his last 
commitment to a training school for 
boys, he was transferred to another re- 
formatory. He escaped from that insti- 
tution but was recaptured the same 
day. It has been necessary to place 
George under constant discipline at the 
reformatory. He has been punished on 
occasions for destroying property, re- 
fusing to work, wasting food, and us- 
ing obscene language. On three or four 
occasions he slashed his wrists in an 
effort to be removed from isolation. 

The boy’s father had assumed little 
responsibility toward rearing his chil- 
dren. George’s mother, who apparent- 
ly asserted little influence, was always 
ready to shield the youngster when he 
was in trouble. Because of his mother’s 
defense of his every action, George 
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never learned to distinguish right from 
wrong. As a result of his parents’ lax- 
ness, he had no interest in religion. 
Analyzing the full facts, it would ap- 
pear that the absence of understanding 
at home, coupled with a lack of disci- 
pline, control, and guidance by his par- 
ents, was the cause of his difficulties. 

From this case and many others in- 
volving youngsters, I conclude that 
when youth commits a crime it is usu- 
ally because older persons have com- 
mitted a greater crime. When a young- 
ster begins to show a disregard for law 
and order, you can be sure he has 
learned something of that attitude at 
home or that those in his home failed 
to keep him in the right company. 

Discipline must be re-established in 
American homes. It is about time we 
resurrected those standards that gave 
this country its rugged, stalwart hon- 
esty of purpose, determination, and 
achievements. If we examine our early 
history, we find phases of thought 
and action that may be catalogued as 
distinctly American: respect for law, 
for orderly processes of government, 
and for ethical behavior. Obedience to 
the laws of God signified obedience to 
the established laws of our democracy 
in those days, and we sadly need re- 
vival of this basic spirit. 


Broken homes, neglectful parents, 
incompatibility in the home, absentee- 
ism, immorality, lack of discipline, in- 
difference, desertion, lack of religious 
training, and a score of other reasons 
are all strokes on the canvas of youth- 
ful crime. I cannot excuse parents who 
complain about the difficulties of rais- 
ing children in an age filled with 
forces for evil. It would appear that 
parents are trying to excuse indiffer- 
ence and negligence by criticizing pres- 
ent conditions. I certainly agree that 
conditions are far from ideal, but many 
of the evils and their by-products can 
be traced to lack of basic home respon- 
sibility. There has been no general 
open declaration of war, no uprising 
on the part of many parents, against 
the evils tempting youth. We cannot 
point the finger of scorn at our church- 
es and schools. 

The church in America today is a 
great force for good. The fact that 
some Americans lack moral fortitude 
does not mean the church has failed; 
on the contrary, it has not been given a 
chance. Once the home divorces itself 
from religion, the power that binds 
man to God is eliminated. The parents 
of America can make the future of 
America as clean, high-minded, and 
progressive as they desire it. 


SS 


P. U. ddinhead, Painter 


At Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Father Urbanski spelled, but did not think 
to pronounce, the words for the painter, got this sign: C. A. Tholic, Chaplain. 


Time (18 Feb. ’46). 








A Plug for the Bachelor Girl 


B.G.’s are O.K. 


What is a Bachelor Girl? The dic- 
tionary cautiously offers, “an unmar- 
ried woman.” Not long ago, the only 
known name for her was Old Maid; 
or to use a more dignified version, 
feme sole. The rapid progress of sci- 
ence has brought forth, at last, the 
term “Bachelor Girl.” Some learned 
minds hold that she is a myth. But we 
of this fast moving age know better. 

Year after year we see the Bachelor 
Girl at Sunday Mass, listening with 
resignation to sermons on love, court- 
ship, marriage, conjugal fidelity, up- 
bringing of children; but no word of 
instruction on how-to-be-a-good-Bach- 
elor Girl. Certainly she is human, too, 
this B. G. She has her problems, temp- 
tations, moments when she needs fa- 
therly advice. But does she get it? No, 
she is just ignored, on Sunday. 

But on week days—heaven help the 
Bachelor Girl! Father Paul reaches 
wildly for the telephone. “Kathie,” he 
pleads to one of the parish’s unmar- 
ried ladies, “we've been assessed an 
extra $100 toward the new community 
hall. Help!” Out comes Kathie’s pad 
and pencil. She calls everybody in 
town, starts the rummage sale or the 
bazaar, lines up all eligible spinsters— 
and bingo!—the money is in on the 
nose, 

When Father Basil wished to start 
the Legion of Mary in his parish, he 


By DELIGHT CRONIN. 
Condensed from the Family Digest® 


crooked his finger at Josie. She and her 
cohorts promptly dived into every 
home in the parish and came up with 
an 80% membership. 

Father Martin wanted to get the 
Third Order of St. Francis established 
in his jurisdiction. He told his trigger- 
girl Della. She instantly rounded up 
her favorite gang of B.G.’s. They set 
to work with the proper dignitaries, 
and before many weeks the Third Or- 
der was flourishing with a satisfactory 
roster. Della still handles its increasing 
bulk of secretarial duties, without pay. 

Every priest knows that in any emer- 
gency he can rely on his Bachelor 
Girls, They are always eager, willing, 
genial, capable, on the alert. 

“Why shouldn’t they help?” scoffs 
the married woman. “They’re not tied 
down, as we wives and mothers are. 
They’re selfishly free.” 

Free? Selfish? Those are hard 
words! Was Marge selfish because she 
gave up marriage to put five little or- 
phaned brothers and sisters through 
school? Was it wrong for Kitty to deny 
herself that she might support her ag- 
ing parents? Remember Gerry? She 
was reasonably certain that a certain 
fereditary trait would imperil unborn 
children; so she lived unwed, but satis- 
fied her debt to childhood by generous 
contributions to an orphanage. We are 
proud, too, of Belle, who realized that 
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God had not called her to the married 
state. She quietly accepted her substi- 
tute of artistic talent, and has given 
beautiful Madonna-and-Child paint- 
ings to the world. 

Where do we find those Bachelor 
Girls? They sit at desks in_ public 
schools, patiently controlling .fretful 
young America. They stand with 
cheerful faces but tired feet behind 
counters in department stores, They 
walk softly and white-clad along hos- 
pital corridors. They work with test 
tubes in laboratories. They are “Hello” 
girls, waitresses, beauticians, librarians, 
florists, stationers. We find them in 
government offices, clinics, gift shops. 

Let us not neglect the “Office Wife.” 
To the vast majority of Bachelor Girl 
stenographers and clerical workers the 
term brings a chuckle, although usual- 
ly they are too busy to enjoy the joke. 
That romantic-fiction character, the 
big boss, appreciates the fact that his 
secretary Miss What’s-Her-Name is a 
well-oiled, highly polished piece of ma- 
chinery he couldn’t possibly do with- 
out. When he must get that important 
document into the mail by deadline, 
the B. G. is just the girl who can do it. 

We have thousands of bright-eyed, 
sober-garbed nuns, whose prayerful, 
diligent, and selfless lives are literally 


changing the course of a runaway 
world, No one would dare call them 
B.G.’s; but they come under the cate- 
gory of “unmarried women”! 

And think of our own Catholic col- 
lection of Bachelor Girls who rang 
heaven's doorbell. Let’s call the roll, 
briefly: St. Agatha, St. Margaret, St. 
Thecla, St. Seraphia, St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, St. Ursula. We mustn’t 
forget St. Zita, definitely past 40; Joan 
of Arc, St. Bibiana, St. Leocadia, St. 
Victoria, St. Irmina, St. Gertrude— 
every one an unmarried woman. 

Don’t look at a Bachelor Girl and 
murmur (behind her back); “I can’t 
understand why she never married.” 
Maybe she was too great a treasure for 
one man’s possession, as Goldsmith 
put it, Or perhaps, as Barrie tells us, 
the secret of happiness is not in doing 
what one likes, but in liking what one 
has to do. 

It may be true that marriages are 
made in heaven. But God created the 
Bachelor Girl, too, for His own mys- 
terious purposes, She may be an enig- 
ma. to the world, but not to God. You 
still can’t understand why she never 
married? Let’s drop the subject, and 
say with the poets: “In His hand lay 
whatever things thou canst not under- 
stand.” 


ee) 
How 


Not “Each one should worship God as he sees fit.” 
But “Each one should worship Ged as He sees fit!” 


William P. Gallagher. 
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A Closed Book Opened 


Introduction to learning 


Not long ago I was talking religion 
with an Army lieutenant friend of 
mine: Said he, “Father, I’m interested 
in the Bible. I want to know why it is 
authentic and divinely inspired. But 
don’t bother with the Old Testament. 
I would doubt that even if I got to 
heaven.” I asked him; “Did you ever 
read the Old Testament?” He said he 
had not. “Did you ever'read any good 
scientific criticism: of the Old Testa- 
ment?” Again he said No. “Well,” I 
told him, “let’s: be honest now. Don’t 
you think your doubts about the Old 
Testament: are unscientific? I» don’t 
blame you for having them. When you 
studied biology, you probably got the 
false impression that modern science 
has turned the Old Testament into a 
pious myth or a fairy tale. Or when 
you listened to the Bible-thumping of 
sincere but misinformed revivalist 
preachers, you said )to yourself, “That 
stuff is not for an:intelligent man.’ Un- 
der those circumstances, I don’t blame 
you for condemning the Old Testa- 
ment. But let’s clear away the super- 
stitions and errors. Let’s take a look at 
the facts.” 

First, what is the Old Testament? 
Of course we know it is the first part 
of the Bible. We know it is in a big 
book, with gilt-edged pages, that our 
parents used to keep in the parlor. We 
know that nobody reads it much any 
more. But beyond that, just what is the 
Old Testament? 


By THEODORE V. PURCELL, SJ 


_ First: of all, it is among the: oldest 
history books in the world. It tells.in 
a poetic way about the beginning of 
the universe, about the first man, and 
his joys, and then about the big trouble 
he got into, and his handing it to his 
sons, then their sons, on down to: us. 

Then the Old Testament skips over 
thousands of years during which those 
sons went all over the earth and lived 
in caves along the Rhine, in China, in 
Mexico. It picks up again and tells how 
those men first got together into civil- 
ized races. It gives in particular the 
history of one ancient people, the He- 
brews. It also tells about the Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, and the Assyrians. It 
does not give the history of the old 
Chinese and the people of India be- 
cause those people lived far away from 
the Hebrews. 

Old Testament history is mostly 
about the Hebrews because, of all the 
peoples in the world, God had chosen 
them for the special work of telling the 
whole world to worship the one, true, 
invisible God, Everywhere, ancient 
peoples were becoming confused about 
God. The Egyptians thought God was 
the sun, or sometimes a special poison- 
ous snake. Later on, the Chinese came 
to believe God was wherever you built 
a statue of the ancient fat man, Bud- 
dha. (Incidentally, Buddha thought 
that every stone and fish and lump of 
earth was God.) The Babylonians had 
fixed up about 40 or 50 gods for them- 
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selves, The old Hebrews became con- 
fused themselves, often enough. But 
God kept after them and straightened 
them out. This is why most of the Old 
Testament is the history of the He- 
brews. 

But the Old Testament is much 
more than a history book. It contains 
the code books of ancient law, biogra- 
phies of saints and of sinners, the writ- 
ings of prophets of a Man-God who 
was to come to the world some day to 
pull it out of its disorder. It contains 
some of the best prayer-poems in the 
world, the psalms. It is no wonder the 
Old Testament has been the best selling 
book in the world for centuries. That 
brings up the question of who wrote 
the Old Testament. Not one writer, 
but a team of writers cooperated over 
centuries to produce it. The most im- 
portant writer was the great general, 
historian and executive, Moses, About 
1500 s.c. he wrote the book called Gen- 
esis, concerning the creation of the 
world and the history of the first man 
and woman, Adam and Eve. Moses got 
his information from oral tradition 
handed down by the heads of the an- 
cient tribes to their sons. God saw to it 
that Moses used only reliable tradition. 
For his other source of information, 
Moses had none other than God Him- 
self. God told him the story of the first 
man. We do not know, exactly, how 
God spoke to him: perhaps as a voice 
out of a cloud. Remembering that God 
was Creator of both sound and waves 
and vapor, it is not at all fantastic that 
He should use a voice from a cloud to 
tell Moses something. We know that 
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Moses did not invent the whole story, 
nor mistake ordinary thunder for the 
voice of God because what he said is 
corroborated in general by ancient his- 
torical data. Furthermore, centuries 
after Moses, Christ Himself approved 
the authenticity of the Old Testament. 
And Christ, who proved He was God 
by His miracles, obviously knew what 
He was talking about. The Old Testa- 
ment is not merely history and law 
books and prophecies and prayers, It is 
the word of God revealed to Moses 
and the other writers for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Of course God did not type out the 
Old Testament and hand it over to 
Moses. But He inspired Moses to write 
it. The historians Peter and Paul both 
say so. We know they were right be- 
cause Christ chose them as His Apos- 
tles to give His message to the world. 
And of course, Christ, being God, 
knew what writings were inspired. 
Moses and the others wrote on tablets 
what God inspired them to write. 
They wrote in Hebrew because that 
was their language. 

The literary style of Moses is power- 
ful, and at times superb. As William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale puts it: “The Old 
Testament begins with simple dignity 
in a reasonable and orderly way by put- 
ting the First Cause first. The narra- 
tive opens like a great symphony”: 

In the beginning, God created heaven 
and earth. 

And the earth was void and empty, 
and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep; and the spirit of 
God moved over the waters. 
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And God said: Be light made. And 
light was made. 

Of course, we must remember that the 

literary style is that of Moses, not of 

God. Moses, being an Oriental, wrote 

in a highly poetic and picturesque 


style. He is much more vivid, descrip- ° 


tive, and figurative than most modern 
historians. He dramatized events as 
well as reported them. For that reason, 
many who have not studied ancient 
oriental history get confused about the 
Old Testament. When Moses says the 
world was created in six days and that 
God rested on the seventh, they think 
Moses meant the modern day of 24 
hours. To the modern scientific inves- 
tigator of oriental history, such a 
meaning is absurd. Moses rather meant 
“periods of time” or “sets of circum- 
stances” by the Hebrew word yom 
which we translate-as “day.” 
Moreover, Moses was certainly not 
trying to write a textbook in college 
physics or advanced astronomy when 
he wrote Genesis. Really the vast idea 
he wanted to get across in that first 
book of the Old Testament was that 
light, darkness, day, night, sky, earth, 
waters, trees and swamps, sun, moon, 
birds, snakes, fishes and fowls, and 
finally man himself, were created by 
God. They did not create themselves 
any more than a B-29 creates itself. 
Moses simply said that at the begin- 
ning of the process was God, In that 
fact lies the profoundest truth of all. 
The bogeymen sometimes conjured 
up about the supposed contradiction 
between the Old Testament and mod- 


ern science vanish into thin air after a 


scientific study of both, For example, 
modern scientists have dozens of dif- 
ferent theories concerning how our 
solar-geological-biological world evolv- 
ed from a collection of gases, floating 
around in the ether, into this compli- 
cated, beautiful green earth of ours. 
The theories that exclude God from 
the picture are not scientific, because 
science as such cannot say Yes or No 
about God. Only philosophy can do 
that and support what it says with 
proof. 

The evolution theories which see 
God as directing the whole process, 
certainly do not directly conflict with 
the Old Testament. They assert that 


God specially prepared the body of the 


last of the higher apes, and that He 
then created a soul and breathed it 
into the body, thus making a man. 
That man was Adam, whose name in 
Hebrew, as far as we can tell, means 
Earth. 

On the other hand, it is important 
to remember that even the saner evolu- 
tion theories are still just theories. Sci- 
entists change their minds every ten 
years or so. The theory which says that 
the first man was directly created from 
the slime of the earth is still perfectly 


A world-famous archaeologist, Dr. 
William Albright of Johns Hopkins 
University, says this about the Old 
Testament: “As critical study of the 
Bible is more and more influenced by 
the rich new material from the ancient 
Near East, we shall see a steady rise in 
respect for the historical significance of 


now neglected or despised passages 
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and details in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, We can hardly be surprised to 
find archaeological discoveries confirm- 
ing Israelite tradition almost always.” 

Lastly, we may recall what Christ 
said about the Old Testament: “Do not 
think that I am come to destroy the 
Law, or the prophets, I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfill, For Amen I 
say to you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall not pass of 
the law, till all be fulfilled.” A few 
years later, when He was risen from 
the dead, He walked with two of His 
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disciples on the road to Emmaus, The 
historian, Luke, tells us that “begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets, He 
expounded to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things that were concerning 
Him.” 

If you want some evenings of fasci- 
nating reading why not re-discover the 
Old Testament for yourself? Remem- 
ber, it is the best seller of all time. It 
is the most sacred of all books, Its beau- 
tiful style is crammed full of interest- 
ing history, biography, prayers, proph- 
ecies, I am sure you will enjoy it. 


ify 


Democracy, Where It Began 


By FRANCIS E. MCMAHON 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


Democracy is both a way of life 
and a system of government. Whether 
it is one or the other, it asserts the 
primacy of man over the. accidents of 
birth, social status, or natural abilities. 
It considers first the dignity of the 
individual and human nature. Race or 
physique, trappings of wealth or bril- 
liance of intellect are wholly secondary. 
In the democratic view, man has in- 
trinsic value, and this value takes 
primacy in human relationships, 

The ancient Greeks were familiar 


Divine right of men 


with democracy, but more as a name 
than as a reality. They had, it is true, 
their democratic assemblies. But they 
also had their slaves. Greek democracy 
was shared by a particular elite, with 
great numbers denied the most ele- 
mentary rights, 

The noblest of the Greeks, great 
philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, 
did not admit that all men could share 
(let alone had the right to share) either 
in the blessings of freedom or in the 
government of the state. Freedom was 
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the possession of the few, not only in 
fact, but in right. 

Some would like to forget or ignore 
it, but it is a historical fact that the 
democratic ideal of human dignity had 
its roots in the Christian religion. I do 
not mean that it was the essential func- 
tion of Christianity to make democracy 
triumph among all mankind. The mes- 
sage of Christianity was a supernatural 
one. Its aim was to elevate man to a 
state of grace so that he could in an- 
other life enjoy the direct vision of 
God. Supernatural in origin, in nature, 
and in its end, the Christian dispensa- 
tion only indirectly affected the tem- 
poral status of man. Its objective was 
to save souls, not to provide chariots 
for the Roman citizen or gilded bath- 
tubs for the South American. 

Yet it was the Christian teachings 
on the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God that gave birth to 
the democratic dream. The spiritual 
message had its inevitable temporal re- 
percussions. The inherent dignity of 
the individual person, the essential 
equality of all men, the emphasis upon 
love and friendship as the bond of 
human fellowship, concern for the 
miserable and the unfortunate, disre- 
gard for racial divisions—these were 
some of the fundamental aspects of 
Christian doctrine which found their 
echo eventually on the strictly secular 
plane. At the core of all was a whole- 
souled belief in the divinity of Christ. 

Central also to the Christian revela- 
tion was the idea of freedom. The early 
Christians interpreted such terms as 
“redemption,” “deliverance,” and “sal- 


vation” in the sense of freedom from 
a spiritual oppression that had weigh- 
ed down the human race. The Chris- 
tian truth was a truth that made men 
free. It was a truth that demanded of 
men self-sacrifice and discipline, not 
as ends in themselves, but as means of 
achieving the fullness of spiritual life. 
Its goal was something positive, not 
something negative and sterile. It did 
not sanction the annihilation of de- 
sires, but rather the harnessing of 
them. The heresies which regarded 
matter and the human body as things 
essentially evil were suppressed. 
Christianity likewise gave a direc- 
tion to history. The theory of endless 
cycles disappeared, This was the theory 
that in an infinity of time the world 
process repeated itself without getting 
anywhere. It was a concept widespread 
in the Greek and Roman world. The 
cosmos was a huge squirrel cage in 
which things went around and around 
for an eternity of time. Christianity 
broke that cage into a thousand pieces, 
and introduced the notion of progress 
toward a goal. Progress was conceived 
primarily in a spiritual way, but the 
temporal life of man also was given a 
definite purpose. When the apostle of 
progress zealously proclaims today his 
vision of secular felicity, when the 
communist prophesies the ultimate 
emergence of the classless society after 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, they 
are simply “stealing” one of the ideas 
from the Christian dispensation. The 
truth, of course, becomes mangled in 
the hands of the secularist. 
Christianity distinguished between 
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the things of Caesar and the things of 
God, giving thereby a unique char- 
acter to. our Western culture. Every 
other civilization had more. or less 
identified the sacred and the profane, 
the temporal and the spiritual. Priest 
and king were often one and the same. 
Pagan Rome, for example, acknowl- 
edged Augustus Caesar not only as the 
head of the state but also as the Ponti- 
fex Maximus. Religion and secular cul- 
tre were not only intimately joined; 
they merged or tended to merge into 
each other. In a practical way, there 
was no appeal from the political tyrant 
to superior religious powers. 

But in Christian culture men were 
viewed as members of two. distinct 
societies, the temporal and the spirit- 
ual, each autonomous in its own order, 
As a member of civil society, man was 
part of a community ordained to earth- 
ly perfection; as a member of the 
Church he was joined with his fellows 
in the task of reaching other-worldly 
happiness. 

The distinction of Church and state 
corresponded to the distinctionbetween 
the supernatural and the natural order. 
While the distinction held, such a 
thing as exaggerated nationalism or 
totalitarianism was impossible. States 
could not claim all power when a 
Church was there to question their 
claim. The Church itself, despite the 
failure of individuals, was restrained 
by her own constant teachings, Thanks 
to Martin Luther and Henry VIII, 
however, the essential balance was 
broken, and with them began the slow 
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but inevitable process by which the 
omnipotent state came into being. 

The true principle was first pro- 
claimed when Christ said, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caes- 
ar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” Centuries later Pope Leo XIII 
was to enunciate the same formula, 
now crystallized after generations of 
theorizing and of experience in West- 
ern culture: 

“The Almighty, therefore, has ap- 
pointed the charge of the human race 
between two powers, the ecclesiastical 
and the civil, the one being set over 
divine, and the other over human 
things. 

“Each in its kind is supreme; each 
has fixed limits within which it is con- 
tained, limits which are defined by the 
nature and special object of the prov- 
ince of each; so that there is, we may 
say, an orbit traced out within which 
the action of each is brought into play 
by its own native right.” 

Believe it or not, we have had the 
paradox of an authoritarian Catholic 
Church proclaiming throughout the 
ages the natural equality of all men, 
the rule of justice under the law, the 
inherent dignity of the human person- 
ality, the autonomous character of the 
state under God, and the need of char- 
ity and civic friendship to. stabilize 
human society—the ingredients out of 
which the democratic way of life and 
even the theory of representative gov- 
ernment would be formed. Medieval 
communities enjoyed political liber- 
ties, and the English common law re- 
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flected the medieval distaste for arbi- 
trary power. Imperfections there were. 
It always happens when high ideals 
take expression in human life. Practice 
often contradicted theory, and the the- 
ory of democracy evolved slowly. The 
Gospel had planted the seeds of democ- 
racy and freedom in ‘secular culture. 
The Church, whose main business is 
the spiritual salvation of men, pro- 
pounded officially no political doctrine, 
save to lay down the minimum de- 
mands of morality for any temporal 
form of government. 

But the theologians had not neglect- 
ed political theory. Thomas Aquinas 
maintained that the prince was the 
representative of the people. Unthink- 
able to him, of course, was the theory 
of absolute power, unmitigated by any 
restraints. He was merely reflecting 
and crystallizing medieval thought 
when he asserted that government 
must be of law primarily, not of men, 
and that the ruler (whether it be the 
rule of one or of many) must rule in 
the name of the community, with 
which political power basically rests. 

More explicit than Aquinas were the 
Jesuit theologians of the 17th century, 
Suarez and Bellarmine. They attacked 
the theory of the “divine right” of 
kings. In the clearest terms Suarez de- 
clared that: 

“The civil power, whenever it is 
found in a man or a prince, has ema- 
nated, according to the usual and legit- 
imate law, from the people and the 
community either directly or remotely. 
It cannot otherwise be possessed.” 


Cardinal Bellarmine wn in a simi- 
lar vein: 

“In a commonwealth all men are 
born naturally free; consequently, the 
people themselves, immediately and 
directly, hold the political power as 
long as they have not transferred ~_ 
power to some king or ruler.” 

No wonder Jonathan Boucher, Tory 
and Anglican divine, denounced the 
“papists” for spreading the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. In 1775 revolu- 
tion was ready to break out in Ameri- 
ca. Where did the pernicious ideas of 
the rebels come from? Peers 
Boucher thought he knew: 

“This visionary idea of government 
by compact was, as Filmer says, ‘just 
hatched in the schools: and hath, ever 
since, been fostered by the Papists, for 
good divinity.’ For some time,’ the 
world seemed to regard it merely as 
another Utopian fiction; and it was 
long confined to the disciples of Rome 
and Geneva, who, agreeing in i 
else, yet agreed in this. In an evil hour 
it gained admittance into the Church 
of England, being first patronized by 
her during the civil wars by a ‘few 
miscreants, who were as far from be- 
ing true Protestants, as true subjects.” 

We shall leave the ghost of Boucher 
to wrestle with the Problem of distin- 
guishing between “true” and “false” 
Protestants, when the right of private 
interpretation is accorded to all. In any 
event, he was one man, and by fio 
means the only one, who knew a thing 
or two about the origins of democratic 
ideas. 





Our Russian Relations 


By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Who’s belligerent now? 


Condensed from the Catholic ma Te mi 


During the past four years Ameri- 
cans have learned much about the 
courage and tremendous vitality of 
Russia, qualities demonstrated in war 
and in production for war against our 
common enemies in Europe. How 
much the Russian public has learned 
about us is not yet clear. What is clear 
is the fact that we do not yet have any 
common language with which to ex- 
plain to each other our different con- 
cepts of political, commercial, and spir- 
itual principles. Politically, this lack 
cam:be summed up by looking at the 
different definitions of two words. 
One, democracy, now very frequent 


in communist usage, is the most strik- 
ing. In Russia and other communistic 
countries, that word means “dictator- 


ship of the proletariat.” In America 
and other non-communistic countries, 
it means a freedom from any kind of 
dictatorship. Freedom, itself, is another 
word which brings completely differ- 


ent ideas to American and to Russian: 


minds. In the Soviet, “freedom” means 
elimination, or imprisonment, of all 
who differ in speech, thought, or action 
from the rigid decisions of dictator- 
ship. 

In-commercial matters, which affect 
our way of life and standard of living, 
the difference is even greater. The So- 
viet viewpoint on labor is exactly con- 
trary to that in the U. S. and other free 


countries, Since the one employer in 
the U.S.S.R. is the dictatorship, no in- 
dividual worker has any rights con- 
cerning his employment, He cannot 
urge his union to strike; that is con- 
spiracy against the state. He cannot 
complain about wages or the place as- 
signed to him for living; that is sedi- 
tion, He cannot refuse to work, be- 
cause, aside from losing his residence 
and his only way of getting food, such 
an act is treason. 

That many Russians risk the penal- 
ties of free thinking and free speaking 
is shown by the number condemned to 
slave in concentration camps. Esti- 
mates have been as high as 20 million, 
with the most credible, and best docu- 
mented, coming to not fewer than 15 
million, Most of those are political 
offenders whose acts are no more seri- 
ous than complaint or adverse com- 
ment on the way the Russian govern- 
ment is running things. 

_In the camps, prisoners are replace- 
able animals, worked long hours, given 
insufficient food and clothing, and a 
bare minimum of shelter. They receive 
no pay, no “luxuries” (tea, tobacco, 
vodka) nor medical attention. They 
have no contact with the world, their 
families, nor any religious comfort. 

This slave labor is the foundation 
upon which Soviet economy rests, It 
serves a double purpose by giving huge 
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profits to the state dictatorship, and 
removes from circulation all inclined 
to lead political opposition. As in Ger- 
many under Hitler, this system of 
slave labor, working in hidden concen- 
tration camps, can be utilized by an 
imperialistic-minded group in the dic- 
tatorship for building a gigantic war 
potential unknown to the general pub- 
lic in or out of Russia. From the inter- 
national point of view, control of this 
slave population means that the Soviet 
government can at any moment under- 
sell any market in the world and de- 
stroy values of manufactured products 
in free labor countries. 

It constitutes a threat which no 
treaty can remove, and which no other 
responsible government dare under- 
estimate. It is a threat against the job, 
home, security and freedom of every 
working man and woman. Until that 
threat is removed by recognition of the 
right of free speech, free press, and 
freedom to select one’s place of resi- 
dence and kind of employment, it 
must be taken into serious considera- 
tion by any government dealing with 
the Soviets. 

The Soviet Union now has, in Rus- 
sia and the feudatory states acquired 
since 1939, about 260 million people. 
Already the westernmost of those sub- 
sidiaries, Yugoslavia, has announced 
expropriation. of foreign-owned prop- 
erties, and has closed its airfields to the 
use of any foreign-owned airlines ex- 
cept those of the U.S.S.R. This is a 
significant resumption and extension 
of the quarter-century-old Soviet policy 
of barring all international trade and 
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all contact between its population and 
visitors from non-communist lands. 

More important than any other one 
factor in the future relations between 
the U. S. and Soviet Russia will be the 
policy adopted by Moscow in regard 
to the immense armies now training 
at its command. 

That policy was put in force this 
year, after the defeat of Germany was 
assured, and when no apparent need 
existed for any such extensive mobili- 
zation. Briefly, the policy requires the 
military training of every able-bodied 
male of 15 years and upward not only 
in the Soviet Union, but in all the sub- 
sidiary states. Officers for all these 
forces will be sent to Russia for train- 
ing in cadet schools, Arms and ammu- 
nition for all will be manufactured by 
the 10 to 15 million political slaves in 
Siberian camps and will be controlled 
by the Moscow government. In each 
state the military training of conscripts 
will be supervised by Moscow. 

The pattern of this militarization of 
Moscow-controlled Europe is simple 
and ruthless. It has already been car- 
ried out in three Baltic states: Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria; it is 
being carried out in Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, and So- 
viet-held Germany. It consists of: 

1. Disarmament, and demobilization, 
and partial “liquidation” by the Soviet 
overseers of all elements considered 
politically uncertain. Radical purges 
occur in the officers’ corps, with special 
attention to staff officers, 

2. This is followed by reorganiza- 
tien and rearmament of the units, in- 
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troduction of the system of political 
double-checking and supervision by 
the agents of the NKVD security po- 
lice, who appear in every unit, how- 
ever small, as “political educators.” 

3. New special units are created, on 
Red Army models (and not unlike the 
German Elite SS Corps). These are 
battalions, brigades, and divisions 
wholly made up of NK VD men, re- 
cruited as janissaries. The supreme 
authority in those units is exercised by 
the NK VD. 

In addition to the new levies, which 
could provide from 3 to 5 million re- 
cruits, there still exist the German vet- 
erans, a half million or. more, who 
joined the Moscow-organized German 
Officers’ Bund or Free German Corps, 
and whose names have not been placed 
on the war criminals’ list either by 
Moscow or by the provisional. Polish 
government. Many of them, however, 
were accused by the former Polish gov- 
ernment which had, in London, the 
exact details of their crimes, and the 
names of many witnesses, 

Disposition of those immense armed 
forces created by the Soviet govern- 
ment may well be the key to interna- 
tional relations for the next few years. 
As the new head of the Czech Army 
expressed it when.announcing the plan 
to train future Czech officers in Rus- 
sia: “The Czech Army is being trained 
for battle. The purpose of an army is 
to fight!” The question is: against 
whom. is this force being formed to 
fight? 

Domestically, the Soviet is faced 
with its veterans, many of whom may 


be reluctant to return to a squalid way 
of life in remote Russian villages and 
towns after their victorious foray into 
the comparatively glamorous capitals 
of Western Europe. In any honest con- 
sideration. of possibilities, responsible 
officials must. ask whether or not a 
campaign of foreign conquest may be 
the easiest device by which such men 
may be turned aside from the dissatis- 
faction which leads to revolution. In 
that connection, we should consider 
how far the Moscow government can 
trust its fifth columns of so-called com- 
munists in countries which, like our 
own, are worth capturing and plunder- 
ing. Reconstitution of the communist 
party in the U.S. was brought about 
by the intervention of a leader of the 
French communist party who had re- 
cently returned. from Moscow. This 
action, based on the statement that 
“Socialism cannot be conceived of 
without seizure of power” marks the 
resumption of “class warfare” in the 
Marxian sense—violent destruction of 
non-communistic governments, 

These are the. factors we must take 
into account before we can form any 
just appraisal of the future relations 
between the U.S, and the Soviet gov- 
ernment. One. thing is certain. If it 
were left to the people and the govern- 
ment of the U. S. there would be peace 
and lasting friendship with the Rus- 


sians and a peaceful Russian govern- 
ment. Every American is hopeful that 


the Soviet government will demon- 
strate conclusively that it accepts our 
friendship, by abandoning vain efforts 
to force the world into its mold. 





If You Are Buying a House 


By JOHN P. DEAN 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


Beware the Jerry-builder 


If well-designed, efficiently construct- 
ed houses were consistently supplied at 
reasonable cost, the risks of home own- 
ership would be reduced. But such a 
situation would be in contrast to the 
prevailing complexities of the house- 
building industry. With caveat emptor 
governing the real-estate market, pur- 
chasing families lacking technical as- 
sistance gamble heavily on the local 
house-production machinery. The prin- 
cipal risks in a house for sale lie in the 
danger that it may have: 1. high-cost 
equipment, which will rapidly become 
obsolescent; 2. shoddy construction, 
which will bring quick deterioration; 
and 3. inferior design, which will soon 
cease to serve family purposes. 
Housing, up to the turn of the cen- 
tury, changed little in basic conveni- 
ences. A house was a box with open- 
ings. Then came a rush of conveni- 
ences: central heating, plumbing, and 
electricity, all of which have brought 
an emphasis on new houses with the 
latest facilities. The kitchen and bath- 
room, main display points for equip- 
ment, have blossomed forth as key 
sales points. A woman who cannot 


For garbage cans, sink strainers, and other minor dishwashing eq 
For garbage collection above what would be required by the "Dinos ————— 75 
distastefulness of dishw 


For breakage because of soapy water and the 


For dish towels and laundering above those required for the “Disposall’ “si 


appraise a house as a whole can ap- 
praise a kitchen; a man, the bathroom; 
and the buyer tends to let his whole 
evaluation rest heavily on the spick- 
and-span appearance of two rooms, 
The housing industry is well aware 
of this tendency and caters to it. Mate- 
rials and equipment manufacturers 
promote the sale of single-family units 
as an outlet for their products, and 
thus encourage duplication. General 
Electric runs advertising designed to 
cultivate in prospective owners a dis- 
satisfaction with nonelectrical equip- 
ment and to demonstrate that the more 
costly General Electric equipment re- 
duces operating costs to a point where 
the higher initial cost is cancelled. In 
a brochure entitled, Your New Home 
and Your Pocketbook, General Elec- 
tric recommends installation of its 
sink with garbage “Disposall” and 
dishwasher combined at a cost of $375, 
in place of a conventional $60 sink. 
This is justified by saying operating 
cost of the General Electric equipment 
is 68c, but the cost of operating a con- 
ventional sink is $3.25 a month, This 
is itemized as follows: Sa 
per month 
t. $ .40 





50 
OS 





*Home Ownership: Is It Sound? 1945. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York City. 215 pp. $2.50. 
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For manicures, facials, shampoos, permanents, etc., necessitated by steamy, greasy dish 


water 


75 





For increased cost of health because of unsanitary transmittal of germs. 50 


tIf municipally collected, the increasing use of “‘Disposalls” should reduce taxes. 


No charges are made against the Gen- 
eral Electric equipment for mainte- 
nance, depreciation, or interest on the 
$375 investment; nor is mention made 
of the fact. that the “Disposall” unit 
must be cleaned frequently, or that 
bones or certain foods must be remov- 
ed before garbage is tossed into the 
receptacle. This instance well illus- 
trates the technique used to impress 
the home owner with the need for 
high-cost equipment. 

The importance of gleaming fea- 
tures that catch the eye of the buyer 
tends to make builders produce homes 
for vendibility rather than serviceabil- 
ity. 

In general, builders reap double the 
profit on “extras” that they make on 
the basic elements of the house. Since 
things that catch the eye will sell 
houses, the construction industry need 
not concern itself greatly with long- 
range planning and enduring con- 
struction. 

Since the consumer demands certain 
basic conveniences in a “modern” 
home, the builder must be prodigal 
rather than stingy with equipment, 
and try to cut corners somewhere else. 
Equipment and utilities costs in a me- 
dium-priced house probably amount to 
about one-quarter of the cost of the 
structure. With overhead, land-im- 
provement costs, and wage scales re- 
sistant to downward pressure, the op- 
erative builder is likely. to seek out 





$3.25 
cheap, outlying land, to cut labor costs 
by speed of assembly, and use the least 
expensive materials. Strong competi- 
tion tends to drive many builders to 
shoddy construction. Houses built in 
a competitive market for sale immedi- 
ately after construction have no trade- 
mark or guarantee from the builder 
attesting the quality of the product and 
staking his future reputation on its 
long-run serviceability to the family. 
The range between sound and un- 
sound construction, not noticeable on 
the surface, leaves a wide mark for the 
“hit-and-run” builder. 

This situation arises in part from 
the nature of the house as a manu- 
factured commodity. Unlike most con- 
sumer goods, the house is an immobile 
product assembled on the site where it 
will be used from a multitude of small 
parts, numbering about 30,000 in an 
average detached house. The technol- 
ogy which brought mass production to 
other industries has been unable to 


_rationalize the complexities of a house. 


No activity nor segment of the indus- 
try is important enough so that a re- 
duction in its price would increase 
profits by increasing its volume of 
work, but every activity is important 
enough so that it can increase profits 
by holding up the rest of the industry. 
Hence building is still essentially a 
handicraft industry in which the oper- 
ative builder must haggle and trim the 
edges wherever he can to keep from 
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losing -his shirt. Hansen. and Greer 
have summarized it: “In its organiza- 
tion and conduct, residential construc- 
tion is our most backward industry. 
In an age of mass production and as- 
sembly lines, it remains today, with a 
few noteworthy exceptions, a small- 
scale handicraft business. It is made up 
of a large number of contractors, sub- 
contractors, material dealers, and ab- 
surdly subdivided trade unions. And, 
in spite of numerous honest and honor- 
able carpenter-builders in small towns 
all over the country, as an industry— 
particularly in the cities—it is shot 
through with graft, rackets, conspira- 
cies, and all manner of corruption and 
stupidity, Topping all this, the manu- 
facture of many important building 
materials and of much equipment is a 
virtual monopoly.” 

In October, 1937, the American 
Builder devoted an entire issue to a 
nation-wide campaign defending the 
construction industry for its high 
building costs, and boasted that it was 
able to place its editorial as a news 


story in newspapers from coast to coast. : 


In co-operation with the Producers’ 
Council, Inc., the American Builder 
willingiy supplied advertising copy 
and mats (seven complete ads) free to 
local building-industry men for the 
purpose of snowing under the notion 
that building costs were high. A repro- 
duction of one of the full-page ads 
shows a young couple gazing raptly 
upon a traditional home, with the wife 
exclaiming, “John, darling, it’s our 
Home! WE OWN IT!” 

With so much dubious practice in 


the various stages of building homes 


for sale, this carefully nurtured suscep- 


tibility to home ownership enables the 
building and real-estate industries to 
gloss over construction faults with a 
coat of “own-your-own-home” senti- 
ment and, following the sale, to escape 
to new subdivisions. The invitation to 
builders to indulge in shoddy construc- 
tion is particularly appealing during 
prosperous times when urban 

are bulging with optimism and in- 
creased incomes, Especially after the 
last war, when the housing shortage 
had cut down the supply of living 
quarters and forced rental levels up- 
ward, many families bought up the 
vast amounts of. jerry-built houses 
which sprang from the ground during 
the jamboree of the middle 20’s. 

The extremes to which such specula- 
tive building may be carried during 
boom years stands today in graphic 
illustration in Queens borough of New 
York City, in what has been called “the 
incredible, fantastic jerry-built wilder- 
ness out beyond Jamaica.” 

Not all the building of the 20’s fell 
to the level of Queens housing, but the 
experiment was by no means limited 
to that unfortunate borough. As Fa- 
hey, chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank board, pointed out: “The 
experience of the HOLC with shoddy 
construction all over the country is one 
of the most difficult problems with 
which we have had to deal. Despite 
our general command of raw materi- 
als, there just isn’t any doubt that over 
the last quarter of a century the gen- 
eral character of home building in this 
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country has been far behind that in 
other countries with more experience. 
The extent to which these houses be- 
gan to crack up within two or three 
years is alarming.” 

By shoddy construction the builder 
can perhaps cut down the initial cost 
of the house and maintain his profit 
margin in the competitive market, but 
even though he succeed in reducing 
the selling price to the consumer, the 
costs of the home owner would not be 
correspondingly reduced. Faulty con- 
struction requires higher maintenance 
costs, and these are experienced by the 
home owner as uncomfortable addi- 
tions to the monthly carrying charges. 
The builder who erects shoddy hous- 
ing pushes the costs of home owner- 
ship from the foreseen to the unfore- 
seen. 

Hope for a revolution in home- 
building techniques making a superior 
low-cost product available to home 
purchasers is indeed slim. Computa- 


tions based on cost breakdowns show 
that even construction methods which 
cut the cost of materials by 20% with- 
out affecting the costs for labor, land, 
profit, or heating, electrical, and 
plumbing equipment, would reduce 
the home owner’s carrying costs by 
only 5% to 7%. Prefabrication must 
face this awkward situation. Yet, with 
all the ballyhoo about it, prefabrication 
has caught the mind of the buying 
public to such an extent that many 
consumers seem to expect houses to be 
run up like umbrellas. In this situation 
there lurks a danger that under the 
guise of “scientific progress” prefabri- 
cation will become a vehicle for un- 
loading on unwary purchasers a new 
sort of shoddy construction, a danger 
likely to be intensified by the postwar 
housing shortage. The jerry-building 
of the 20’s stands today as an ominous 
reminder of the extremes to which 
home building and buying can go un- 
der pressures of a postwar boom. 


iD 


The Pub 


Before last New Year’s the Holy Name Journal received a communication 


from the State Liquor Authority. 


The SLA said that if the Holy Name Journal intended to stay open all 
night on New Year’s Eve it would have to get a special license and pay a special 


fee. 


This really baffled the staff of the magazine, official publication of the Holy 
cg Society in the U.S., which maintains strictly 9-to-5 office hours at 141 E. 
St. 
Finally the mystery was solved. The publication is listed in the telephone 


The Brooklyn Tablet (26 Jan. °46). 


book as Holy Name Journal (a pub). 
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Industrial Democracy 


In the papal pattern 


Corporation executives who view 

‘with alarm the new role assumed by 
labor in the postwar world would do 
well to investigate the pattern of indus- 
trial democracy worked out by Scott 
& McHale Shoe Co, of London, Ont. 
Operating for the last eight years, the 
Scott & McHale Management-Labor 
Relations Plan has been successful not 
only in eliminating labor difficulties 
but in admitting employees to a share 
in control and profits of the plant. 

Main features of the plan include 
setting aside a percentage of earnings 
for wages; distribution of the balance 
of this percentage over and above the 
basic wage as a form of profit sharing; 
handling of personnel relations prob- 
lems by the workers themselves; and 
regulating of promotions by the same 
authority. 

The Scott & McHale plan springs 
from a conviction on the part of the 
management that, to achieve best re- 
sults in industry, labor should be treat- 
ed as a partner, not as a commodity to 
be purchased at minimum cost. Scott 
& McHale does not feel that when 
labor is allowed to assume a respon- 
sible role in industry it will make un- 
reasonable demands on management. 
This attitude is summarized in the 
words of President John J. McHale: 
“The interest of the workers and that 
of the management can never be sepa- 


By CLIVE THOMAS 
Condensed from the Social Forum*. 


rated successfully. The well-being of 
one travels side by side with the other, 
and it is only when this fact is realized, 
and employer and employee join hands 
to work out their problems together, 
that they will be successful in produc- 
ing industrial peace and happiness.” 

The wage feature of the plan, an 
adaptation of the highly successful 
Nunn-Bush plan in Milwaukee, Wis., 
sets aside about 23% of the company’s 
sales returns, considered as labor’s just 
share, in a labor-reserve account. This 
fund is completely controlled by the 
administrative committee, elected by 
the employees and responsible to them, 
All but new probationary workers are 
paid a basic wage in 52 weekly install- 
ments based on wage rates in 1937, 
year of highest earnings for the com- 
pany’s employees since 1929, Regular 
weekly pay checks spread throughout 
the year provide employees financial 
stability and relief from the uncertain- 
ty of a fluctuating scale of pay insepa- 
rable from an hourly wage rate, It 
amounts, in effect, to a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. 

Surplus in the labor reserve account 
over and above the basic annual wage 
cost is distributed among employees 
annually in whatever manner they 
may decide. If the company’s earnings 
should drop below the level necessary 
to pay a 1937 scale of wages, then the 


*23 Scott St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. January, 1946. 
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basic wage would be reduced. Em- 
ployees have agreed to share the losses 
as well as gains of the company, con- 
tending that reduced regular wages 
are preferable to complete layoffs or 
intermittent employment. 

Whenever the company has a griev- 
ance against an employee on grounds 
of inefficiency or breach of discipline, 
it has agreed to refrain from arbitrary 
discharge and refer the case to the ad- 
ministrative committee. Despite pro- 
tests of many employers at this innova- 
tion, it is part of the Scott & McHale 
policy to credit their employees with 
fair-mindedness and a desire to see the 
enterprise of which they form a part 
prosper through efficient operation, 
Significantly enough, during the eight 
years in which the plan has been in 
effect, management has not placed a 
single complaint on this score before 
the committee. 

Likewise, Scott & McHale em- 
ployees are enabled to practice indus- 
trial democracy by having a voice in 
their own promotions. In most con- 
cerns, promotions are entirely in the 
hands of management, and often abil- 
ity is not the chief determining factor. 
The administrative committee consid- 
ers all applications for promotions and 
for transfers to other departments of 
the company where greater opportuni- 
ties for advancement exist. Each em- 
ployee has his individual interests 
represented by a delegate of his depart- 
ment on the committee; but if a work- 
er feels that a grievance has not been 
adequately handled by his representa- 


tive, he may appear before the com- 
mittee in person. 

Under the Scott & McHale plan, 
employees thus share joint responsibil- 
ity with management in the operations 
of the enterprise. The tangible benefits 
resulting are the maintenance of a sat- 
isfied labor force in which labor turn- 
over is reduced to a negligible factor, 
the practical recognition of labor’s just 
place in industry, healthy employer- 
employee relations, and a guarantee to 
the general public that Scott & McHale 
products are manufactured under so- 
cially desirable conditions. Price slash- 
ing and profiteering are alike elimi- 
nated, as both management and labor 
would be jointly affected by such anti- 
social policies. 

From the Catholic view, the plan 
closely parallels the vocational groups 
advocated by Pius XI’s Ouadragesimo 
Anno to restore justice and peace to 
industry. The Pope sought a Christian 
alternative to the extremes of capital- 
ism, which frequently disregards the 
human rights of labor in favor of ex- 
cessive profits, and state socialism, 
which would regiment society by 
means of a vast government bureauc- 


racy. 
Capital and labor rather must co- 
operate in the industries, forming 
vocational groups with the common 
purposes of securing the welfare of all 
who participate in the industries and 
of the public in general. Vocational 
councils, composed of representatives 
of workers and management, would 
regulate the industries to this end. 

















Security Plus Freedom 


A Bishop looks at labor 


Property owners, or rather, share 
owners in industry, take for granted 
that it is right for them to delegate 
their powers to trustees who in turn 
select managers of a business. They see 
nothing unreasonable in this. When 
labor, however, follows the same pro- 
cedure and selects representatives to 
manage its interests in the same part- 
nership, there is a tendency among 
owners to regard the thing as a novelty 
without justification. It is indeed a 
break with the precedent of the imme- 
diate past, but a wholesome and neces- 
sary one if we are to avoid growth of 
a proletariat, with consequent social 
upheaval. 

Our economic system in the past has 
been organized almost exclusively on 
the principle of competition. In itself 
the principle has many merits, but also 
serious defects; especially when it leads 
to ruthless price wars in the selling 
market, with monopoly as the goal, 
and consequent wars over wages, Col- 
lectivism proposes to supply a remedy 
by eliminating private property and 
free competition, and substituting a 
state-planned economy, Individualism, 
the opposite extreme, denies in effect 
the social aspect of property, opens the 
door to unrestrained competition, and 
encourages monopoly, 

There must be a better way to or- 


By > KARL J. ALTER 
Condensed from America* 


ganize our economic society than 
either of those two extremes. The bet- 
ter way has been pointed out by the 
popes: a program which calls for a 
middle-of-the-road policy. It is not 
compromise, but assertion of a new, 
fundamentally different principle. It 
proposes to give labor a new status in 
economic life similar to that which citi- 
zens enjoy in political life. It proposes 
to do this, not by canceling out private 
property and the wage system, but by 
modifying both with a system of mu- 
tual interest in which both capital and 
labor participate, by a new formula in 
profits, management and ownership. 
It proposes an organic structure in 
which business, industry, farming and 
the professions are brought together 
on the basis of their common social 
function rather than on the basis of 
their conflicting interests, In the con- 
sidered opinion of many high-placed 
students of the social sciences who are 
not Catholic, it is the only proposal 
that will save our society from violent 
upheaval, distribute prosperity more 
widely and more justly, and at the 
same time reconcile freedom with se- 
curity. , 

If great social changes come too 
quickly, they produce unnecessary 
hardship and confusion. Evolution, 
not revolution, is the law of true social 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. Feb. 23, 1946. 
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progress. The nation is suffering the 
perhaps inevitable pains of shifting 
from a controlled war economy to 
peacetime production. Our immediate 
objective is clear: we must find a 
speedy solution to the wage-price prob- 
lem which is holding up production, 
one that will put a stop to the present 
strike wave, but not release the tre- 
mendous forces which threaten the 
country with inflation. Toward this 
end, the following ten-point program 
might be worthy of consideration. It 
might be considered also as a step in 


_ the evolution toward a more rational 


economic order: 

1, Neither side in long drawn out 
labor-management controversies can 
win. The losses for workers, owners, 
and the public (the innocent bystand- 
er) are always so great that, no matter 
what the settlement, it takes years to 
make up the losses. The first requisite, 
therefore, is for each party to give up 
the notion of winning an outright vic- 
tory or of prolonging a strike to save 
face. 

2, I still believe in the merits of the 
fact-finding commission in the event 
of labor stoppages, not as a substitute 
for collective bargaining but as an aid 
to it. Compulsory arbitration or man- 
datory recommendations .would be 
undesirable interference with both 
management and labor, but voluntary 
recommendations could be wisely ben- 
eficial. 

3.. The starting point in collective 
bargaining might well be the wage 
scale in each industry as of 1940, plus 


the increased ratio of living costs. If 
the industry cannot carry this increase 
of costs without an increase of prices, 
then there should be a sufficient in- 
crease of prices to permit the same 
percentage of profit on investment as 
in 1940. But here is the crux of the 
situation. Government fears inflation 
and is opposed to price increases, al- 
though recently it shows a tendency to 
relax its opposition if it can thereby get 
an increase in wage rates. The forces 
of management, on the other hand, are 
unwilling to gamble on a contingent 
future in respect to profits, 

4..I see no solution except to equal- 

ize wages on the basis of increased liv- 
ing costs and then to pay a supplement 
to wages on the basis of increased pro- 
duction. Call it bonus if you will; but 
something of -this nature is needed 
to guarantee both labor and capital 
against a gamble or a leap into the un- 
known. 
_ 5. The ideal solution in all big busi- 
ness (say 500 or more workers in a 
plant) would be: a. to give labor a 
place on the board of trustees, thus 
allowing it to participate in responsi- 
bility; 4. give labor a sliding scale of 
participation in profits, after carefully 
defining profits. The owner should 
have first claim on the initial profits, 
but labor should have an increasing 
share as the profit ratio of the business 
increases. In this way we can creatt a 
mutuality of interest and largely elimi- 
nate the existing conflict. 

6. The worst evil that could befall 
us as a nation would be progressive 
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inflation. As it is, all persons with fixed 
rents, or incomes, such as holders of 


savings accounts, U.S. bonds, life in- . 


surance, are already suffering losses, 
and these become greater as the price 
level rises through inflation. More 
goods and still more goods is what this 
country needs now. As production in- 
creases, the price level will fall through 
the force of competition, providing 
that we do not allow monopolies to 
dictate prices. 

7. As long as government holds le- 
gal authority over prices, government 
is necessarily an important factor in all 
collective bargaining. Its purpose is to 
protect the general public from the 
squeeze play of industry and labor; 
but high production would eventually 
eliminate this role of government, and 
we could return to normal economic 
law operating on an ethical basis with 
government merely acting as mediator. 

8. Manifestly no industry can pay 
higher wages unless it has profits. 
Hence profits are a wage factor, but 
not the chief controlling factor. To 
make profits the chief determining fac- 
tor is to penalize good management 
and put a premium upon bad manage- 
ment. If profits are used as a measur- 
ing rod, they should be the average 
profits ‘of a whole industry and not the 
top or the bottom. Profits might better 
be correlated with prices than with 
wages. 

9. It would be a wholesome sign if 
labor would fight harder to reduce 


‘ prices than. to boost wages, for in 


achieving lower prices we distribute 
prosperity more evenly and widely. 


The married man with a family is at 
a disadvantage compared to the single 
man whenever prices rise proportion- 
ally with wages. The single man meets 
only the increased cost of living for 
one person, whereas the married man 
has the increased cost of his wife and 


his children and yet has no more addi- 


tional income. In this connection, re- 
member that there are fewer than 35 
million families in the U.S., but ap- 
proximately 55 million gainfully em- 
ployed persons. Two conclusions fol- 
low: a. that there ought to be some 
system of family allowances; 4. that it 
is impossible to calculate the income 
needed for support of an average fam- 
ily on the basis of an individual’s in- 
come. To help families most effectively, 
the long-range program ought to aim 
to reduce prices, as the Brookings In- 
stitute has strongly recommended, 

10. Savings are necessary. No econ- 
omy can exist, much less expand, with- 
out capital. This is just as true of com- 
munism in Russia as it is of the so- 
called free-enterprise system in our 
country. In Russia the state itself cre- 
ates capital out of taxes, which are as 
high as 50% and more on sales of con- 
sumer goods, In our country we let 
individuals and private corporations 
make savings out of profits. It is there- 
fore inevitable that there be profits in 
either system; else there could be no 
savings. Unless, however, the savings 
from profits are pzomptly reinvested 
there will be economic stagnation, 
which means unemployment. This is 
not merely opinion, but cold arith- 
metic. 
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The standard of living in any coun- 
try will depend largely upon the total 
savings which are invested in plants, 
tools and equipment. Carl Snyder, in 
Capitalism the Creator, submits evi- 
dence to show that the standard of liv- 
ing varies in the U.S., England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy in close ratio 
to the respective per capita investment 
in plant, tools, and equipment in each 
of these countries. An important part 

. of the problem, therefore, is to deter- 
mine the ratio of national income 
which should be allotted to dividends 
on property in contrast to wage and 
salary payments; also how to create 
risk capital for new business enterprise 
and how to channel savings promptly 
into socially useful investments. 

Business and industry should be pre- 
pared to accept ungrudgingly the new 


system of partnership and enter into 
collective bargaining in good faith. 
Labor, however, also has clear and 
definite responsibilities. It must be pre- 
pared to abide faithfully by the terms 
of its contracts, even when dissatisfied 
with the results. It must maintain rea- 
sonable discipline over its members 
and forthrightly repudiate violence or 
sabotage in the unhappy event of a 
strike. It should, moreover, strike only 
when: 1. it has serious grievances; 2. 
no redress of the grievances can be ob- 
tained by negotiations; and 3. the prob- 
able advantages gained by a strike will 
ultimately ontweigh the disadvantages 
which the workers must suffer if the 
grievances are not removed. If duties 
as well as rights are emphasized, it may 
help to create a more balanced view- 
point for both labor and management. 


a 
Answers to Moral I. Q. 


(Page 23) 
1, It is a supernatural virtue which enables us to accept as true whatever 
God has revealed or taught us through the Catholic Church. 
2. Yes, but this would be only natural faith. 
3. No, she has not Catholic faith. She must accept everything that the 


Church teaches. 


4. No. One may implicitly believe all the Church’s teachings without 


knowing them all, 


5. The Church could never teach this; it cannot teach what is untrue. 

6. He lacks the free gift of supernatural faith God gives all Catholics. 

7. No. She sins when she fully assents to a fully deliberate doubt. 

8. Though we are forbidden by divine law to deny our faith, we have 
a right for good reasons to conceal it from unauthorized inquirers, if there is 


no danger of scandal. 


9. If the Church were to do this, she would be denying that her faith 
was true, and because of scandal she would cause her children to think that ° 


one religion was as good as another. 


10. Yes, he may do this so God may bless them with the light of faith. 





HIROSHIMA 


By PEDRO ARRUPE, SJ.* 


It is about 3:15 in the morning, 
Aug. 6, 1945. I am in my room on the 
north side of our house in Hiroshima. 
Twice the sirens have announced the 
passing of B-29’s but no bombs have 
fallen. Suddenly a powerful blast 
shakes the whole house; the beams 
crack as if shaken by a mighty quake, 
but the blow comes from the side, not 
from beneath. At the same moment all 
the windows on the south side break 
into a thousand pieces, the doors fly 
in splinters into the corridor. Book- 
cases, cabinets, and tables are hurled 
wildly about. The tiles are knocked off 
the roof, walls cave in, in the chapel 
three heavy beams crack in the middle. 
In a few minutes there is chaos in the 
house. 

Suddenly everything becomes quiet. 
Only the whirling dust remains in the 
air. Pale from fear, bleeding, some of 
us enter the corridor. Most of us had 
seen the huge red-yellow flame over 
the city and had a few seconds to seek 
some shelter, so that only one of us 
was hit in the face by the splintered 
glass. No one is seriously injured. 

We hurry outside to see the effects 
of the bomb which we think fell very 
near our place, We cannot find the 
place where the bomb landed; no one 
yet suspects that it is three miles away. 

Looking down at the city from the 


Hell on earth g 


hill on which our novitiate is built, we 
see flames leaping from every roof, 
Nearer the city the flames are thicker, 
In a few minutes dark clouds of smoke 
whirl over, becoming ever darker, and 
gradually covering the whole sky. 
Heavy drops of rain fall from the sky, 
which till now has been bright and 
clear. There is thunder and lightning 
and the black smoke swirls over the 
city like a hurricane. We see no planes 
after the first one, no fire bombs drop- 
ping. Now and then we hear an explo- 
sion, most likely from the ammunition 
dump. Gradually we realize that only 
one bomb has fallen. 

We are still busy binding our own 
wounds and hurriedly straightening 
up the house when the first refugees 
arrive, almost all with horrible burns. 
The first are factory girls, then chil- 
dren crying for their parents, half- 
crazed old ladies who crawled from 
under the ruins of their tumbled-down 
houses, a troop of soldiers in confused 
formation. Their charred clothes hang 
in tatters; parts of their bodies are 


*Rector, Jesuit Novitiate, Hiroshima, Translated from the German, 
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covered with blisters, others with red 
to violet colored spots; some spots are 
burned black, Horror is written in 
their distorted faces, as if they had 
escaped from hell. They tremble with 
pain and fear, faint from weakness, 
writhe on the floor. 

We have no medicine except a few 
house supplies. Now I can use the 
medical knowledge I gained before my 
entry into the Society. We quickly con- 
vert the library and parlor into an in- 
firmary and the rector’s office into an 
operating room. The patients increase 
in number. Their homes are wrecked; 
all their possessions burned. They do 
not have even a roof to shelter them 
for the coming night, so that we must 
also open the large chapel for the refu- 
gees. By evening the number of unex- 
pected guests increases to 80, in a place 
equipped for only 20. 

In the meantime, the Sisters from 
the city have arrived. Their home was 
destroyed not by the force of the bomb 
but by fire. All the Sisters are safe; only 
one has a slight burn on her hand. 

Finally we can accept no more 
wounded, A constant procession of 
misery files along all the streets and 
roads leading from the city. In an un- 
broken line the half-burned forms stag- 
ger on as long as their legs will carry 
them away from the place of horror. 
Almost all the automobiles in the city 
are destroyed by fire; the suburban 
railway is without power and the rails 
are twisted. Some of us hurry out to 
help take the wounded to the next first- 
aid station. 

There we inquire about the most 


April 
suitable method of treating the burns, 
but the doctors admit that they have 
never seen this kind of burn and can- 
not answer. It seems the wounds do 
not result from a direct influence of 
heat or fire, but some kind of ray af- 
fects the skin tissues more or less deep- 
ly, sometimes to the bone. No medi- 
cine or gauze can be had for the first 
few days. Since the whole city caught 
fire at one time, many of the doctors 
are dead or wounded. All hospitals in 


‘ the city are burned down, with all 


their supplies. What few supplies can 


be gathered in the country are so small 


that only a very few of the injured 
can be taken eare of the first day. 

In the afternoon, we finally get in 
touch with our colleagues in the city. 
This mission station is only about a 
quarter mile from the place the bomb 
fell; but the sturdily built house is de- 
stroyed not by force of the bomb but 
by the fire. Two of our people are seri- 
ously wounded, the others only slight- 
ly. 

In the evening after the fires have 
died down to some extent, we take two 
stretchers and hurry across the ruins 
of the wrecked and burning houses 
towards the district where the mem- 
bers of the mission station have sought 
refuge. There, in a park almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the fire, huddle 
the small remnant of the populace, 
fighting desperately to save their lives 
under the open skies, abandoned by 
all human assistance. At the very first 
instant that the force demolished their 
homes most of them had to leave their 
relatives and neighbors behind; un- 
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til the end, they cried loudly for help 
and then burned to death, In this dis- 
trict about 30% survived but closer to 
the center of the blast hardly anyone 
escaped with his life. There were only 
two alternatives, either to be buried by 
the wreckage of the houses, or, if one 
found himself on the street, to be con- 
sumed by the rays of the bomb. Here 
and there are heart-rending scenes: 
someone recognizing a loved one in 
a corpse or a mortally wounded person; 
or what moves the spectators even 
more to tears, two persons, believing 
each other dead, find each other whole 
and sound. 

On our way back through the burn- 
ing ruins of the unfortunate city we 
see the same horrible picture. In the 
center of the city, flames flare up from 
the old castle to the darkened sky like 
a huge torch. Out of the eerie darkness 
come from all sides the sighs of the 
wounded, cries and groans for water. 
Worse than the external burns of the 
wounds, there burns an unquenchable 
thirst in the throats of these poor un- 
fortunates. Wherever a piece of ground 
was spared by the fire they lie in their 
torment remote from all human help. 
Most of their clothes are burned, their 
hair singed, large parts of their bodies 
scorched red and purple. They shiver 
from cold in the middle of summer in 
a temperature of 86°. To get away 
from the burning homes some have 
crouched into water barrels available 
in all places to extinguish fire, only to 
be suffocated in misery. 

After returning to our house, we be- 
gin the great task of caring for the 


many wounded who sought refuge 
there. First the wounds must all be 
cleaned from dirt and pus. Then we 
cover the wound with gauze, which is 
constantly kept moist with diluted bo- 
racic acid. After some time the gauze 
can be removed and the pus which has 
formed in the meantime comes off 
with it. The treatment is so painful 
that occasionally the wound has to be 
left alone for a while, but by this 
method a slow cure is brought about. 
Some of the wounds have not healed 
entirely after three and a half months. 
If the wound was not kept constantly 
clean, blood poisoning was sure to set 
in. Constant care in renewing the 
bandages on the seriously wounded 
was therefore required, a work in 
which the Sisters (of the Auxiliatrices) 
rendered heroic service. 

With this method of treatment we 
were able to save almost all who in 
the beginning were placed under our 
care. Only one of them, a 9-year-old 
boy, died, not of burns but of inflam- 
mation of the brain membrane. 

In contrast to this, there was such a 
lack of room, nursing personnel, medi- 
cine, everything, in the public emer- 
gency hospitals that the largest per- 
centage of the wounded was lost for 
lack of care. The seriously wounded 
were lying around in the shabbiest of 
clothing, without bedding or covers, on 
the wooden floor which was only per- 
functorily cleaned of the fragments of 
glass; they waited for days until their 
turn came to be treated. Of the serious- 
ly wounded whom we took to the hos- 
pital on our cart, we were not to see a 
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single one alive again. Rather, it fell 
to our Jot to bury many of them. Most 
of the victims, however, were cremat- 
ed, according to Japanese custom. 
Day after day in many places the fu- 
neral pyres flared up. Soon there was 
no more firewood, and workers who 
generally perform these tasks could not 
be found. To avoid the worst, we had 
to lend a hand ourselves in this task. 

Some of the sick covered their own 
wounds with paper and oil to lessen 
the pain. As a result of this an airtight 
crust formed, under which the wound 
festered. In a short time the pus poi- 
soned the whole tissue and led to blood 
poisoning and certain death, 

In a short time the fame of the good 
care which the wounded had received 
from us spread throughout the whole 
vicinity and I was called to many 
homes. In almost every family the 
bomb had demanded its sacrifice: chil- 
dren on the way to school, workers 
following their usual routine. 

In one instance, cucumber juice was 
smeared on the wound to clean it, then, 
to close it, a mush of potatoes and 
ashes, commonly held to possess heal- 
ing power. The whole thing mixed it- 
self with the pus and formed a hard 
scab which gave pain with every move- 
ment. Finally the whole wound was 
covered with oil. Now the wound was 
closed and no longer gave pain, but 
underneath the scab a large mass of 
pus was formed, which, if not removed 
in time, poisoned the whole organism. 

I was called to another patient at 
midnight. The relatives maintained 
that the wound was healed, but the 


patient had a fever of 104°, which 
alarmed them considerably. I had them 
show me the wound, The whole chest 
of the man was covered with black 
ashes. I pressed the scab a little and 
immediately the matter issued forth. 
After some weeks the burns gradu- 
ally began to heal.. Then suddenly 
other frightening symptoms of sick- 
ness appeared, which caused us still 
greater surprise. Many who were in 
the city during the attack and were 
burned slightly or not at all, suddenly 


showed a decline in their general _ 


health. They were stricken with a high 
and unexplainable fever which rose to 
104°; noses and teeth began to bleed; 
hair began to fall; teeth loosened; they 
were weakened with diarrhea, The 


symptoms indicated an. abnormally. 


strong and sudden disturbance of the 
nerve centers, which in turn seemed 
to be caused by a decrease of white 
blood corpuscles. Some were also sud- 
denly afflicted with an ailment of the 
throat and esophagus which made all 
nourishment impossible. That was the 
so-called atom sickness. By means of 
milk and other foods rich in vitamins, 
or by injection of vitamins, some thus 
afflicted were saved. Apparently a radi- 
ation connected with breaking up the 
atom caused these ailments, 

In spite of the suffering the people 
of Hiroshima endured, I had to admire 
the calmness with which they with- 
stood the crisis. Their oriental fatalism 
helped them. Many consoled them- 
selves with the thought that such sac- 
rifices insured a more peaceful future. 
They seemed more sad than resentful, 
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70 Lepers and a Nun 


Flower of China 


By WILLIAM LABODIE 


Condensed from the Catholic Telegraph-Register®* 


Sister Narcissa is tiny, scarcely 5 feet 
tall; but from the point of view of cour- 
age and efficiency she is a giant. As a 
girl she lived in Cologne, Germany, 
became a trained nurse, and then a 
member of the Missionary Sisters, 
Servants of the Holy Ghost. Thirty 
years ago she was appointed to China 
and assigned to a medical dispensary 
of Yenchow vicariate in Shantung 
province. 

Soon she became aware of the leper 
problem. There were no facilities at 
Yenchow. The poor unfortunates were 
often cast out by their families, ex- 
pelled from their villages. Like wan- 
dering corpses, they stood by the way- 
side as in the days of our Lord, beg- 
ging for alms, until the villagers set 
the dogs upon them and drove them 
away, : 

Struck with pity, Sister Narcissa saw 
a great opportunity. She presented her- 
self to the Bishop and requested per- 
mission to open a leper shelter. The 
Bishop granted it and placed at her dis- 
posal a group of farm buildings at 
Kwanchuangpu, a mile outside Yen- 
chow. The leprosarium opened in 
1925. 

Sister Narcissa communicated her 
enthusiasm to two brave Chinese wom- 
en and a distinguished old Chinese 
catechist, who agreed to assist in reli- 
gious instruction of the patients. She 


knew that practically all would come 
to her as unbaptized pagans. 

For years, Sister Narcissa was the 
only white person at the leprosarium. 
She was medical staff, social worker, 
spiritual guide, and administrator. 
There was no doctor nor resident 
priest. The Sister and catechists.attend- 
ed Mass at a neighboring orphanage. 

The number of inmates increased 
until they averaged 70 to 80 at a time. 
No one was turned away, no one 
forced to stay. Some left and returned 
later when the disease made their con- 
dition worse. 

Sister Narcissa worried little about 
resources; she trusted in God. The 
lepers caught her spirit; the work be- 
came a cooperative venture, with the 
lepers making their own clothes and 
shoes. 

Sister Narcissa dreamed of a church 
and prayed for it. And one day, from 
far-off America came a gift of $600, 
and that sum built a fine church seen 
for miles around. To the lepers it was 
more beautiful than the costliest cathe- 
dral, and they regarded it as their very 
own. It was complete with a glass par- 
tition between the sanctuary and the 
body of the church, with a slide 
through which the lepers could receive 
Communion. Two more Sisters volun- 
teered for the work. It was decided, 
however, that they were to have no, 
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contact with the lepers, but care for 
various details of administration. 


A priest who was dean of the city - 


of Yenchow gave the following first- 
hand information about the leprosari- 
um: “In the autumn of 1940, a young 
Chinese doctor who had just come to 
Yenchow asked permission to visit the 
leprosarium, and I agreed to accom- 
pany him to Kwanchuangpu. We 
were received graciously by Sister Nar- 
cissa. It"was 3 Sunday afternoon, and 
the men well enough to be about were 
lounging in the courtyard dressed in 
their best. We were introduced, and 
they chatted with us, from a distance. 
They appeared friendly and happy. All 
showed evidences of the dread disease, 
some with faces swollen, some blind 
in one eye, some with joints gone from 
fingers and toes. They ranged from 
boys to old men. me 

“At the same time, a catechist was 
conducting religious classes for the 
women. We saw the well-kept kitchen 
and dining room, and passed through 
the hospital section. We marveled at 
the courage and cheerfulness of those 
people in the face of their terrible 
calamity. 

“Finally the doctor asked to see 
those in the most advanced stages of 
the disease, those near death. Sister 
Narcissa hesitated. ‘Why do you want 
to see them?’ she inquired. ‘F am inter- 
ested in the disease,’ the doctor an- 
swered. Sister Narcissa shook her head. 
‘These are hopeless cases,’ she said. 
*Their condition usually produces nau- 
jsea on the part of visitors. They are 
very sensitive, and any display of re- 


April 


pugnance, however slight, would seri- 
ously affect their morale.’ 

“Then she explained her method to 
us. Human beings cannot live without 
hope, she said, and her work has been 
to keep that hope alive for eternity. 
Black despair was the enemy she was 
fighting. Those in the last stages of 
the disease, the next to die, she consid- 
ered her personal responsibility, over 
whom she must watch with special af- 
fection and solicitude. Every day she 
dressed their wounds, went through 
the formality of giving them medicine, 
saved the best food for them, and con- 
soled them in every way. This care was 
all they had, all they lived for. It was 
evidence of God's love for them, and 
this thought could bring them resigna- 
tion and happiness. After each death, 
Sister Narcissa took care of every detail 
of the funeral. New clothing was pro- 
vided for the remains, and the funeral 
was carried out with all solemnity. 
The doctor withdrew his request. 

“The courage of Sister Narcissa was 
especially shown at the time of a flood 
in 1941, worst in decades, when the 
yellow waters of the Scho river swept 


_ over the dikes into the lowlands where 


the leprosarium was located. The au- 
thorities ordered those who could leave 
to get out immediately. It was impos- 
sible to move the lepers; Sister Nar- 
cissa sent the other two Sisters into the 
city, and remained at her post. During 
the day and through the night the wa- 
ters continued to rise. All the bedfast 
patients were removed on cots to the 
chapel, highest spot on the grounds. 
“The water soon rose to three feet 
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in the leper compound, and all gath- 
ered in the chapel. The water kept 
inching up until, by midnight, it was 
a foot deep. Here was a situation load- 
ed with every potentiality for horror: 
70 terrified lepers, some blind, some 
deaf, all in danger of drowning. But 
the frail nun dominated. Through the 
night of terror, Sister Narcissa stood in 
their midst, praying and singing 
hymns with them, saying the Rosary, 
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promising them the protection of the 
blessed Virgin. Finally, toward morn- 


Even the Japanese invaders respected 
the work of the leper shelter and did 
not molest the Sister. Today she is at 
her post at Kwanchuangpu outside 
the gates of Yenchow, the work of two 
decades set back by the war, her leper 
asylum poorer than ever before. 


ito 
Poland: Test that Failed 


By EUGENE LYONS 


But still valid 


Condensed from the Catholic Courier-Journal* 


The facts about the betrayal of Po- 
land by its allies have been often re- 
hearsed. The problem is no longer 
Poland; the problem is our own moral 
integrity: whether we shall hold stead- 
fastly to our perception of the truth or 
console ourselves with half-truths and 
falsehoods. 

We can put our consciences to sleep 
with ready-made propagandist soporif- 
ics. We can accept the hypocrisies 
with which the betrayal has been cam- 
ouflaged, In that way we will make 
ourselves moral confederates in the 
crime. 

Or we can make manifest our dis- 
approval of what has been done to 
Poland, despite the fact that it is un- 
popular and “impractical” behavior. In 


that way we cannot only salvage our 
human self-respect but keep alive a 
hope of justice for Poland and for the 
world. 

The temptation, of course, is to blur 
the reality with desperate explanations 
and excuses. They are abundant and 
almost inescapable, since the resources 


-of a great nation and its fifth columns 


in all countries are devoted to the man- 
ufacture of plausible arguments: the 
Curzon line, ethnical alibis, Russia’s 
“security frontiers,” a new government 
of “national unity,” territorial compen- 
sations in the West for amputations in 
the East, the promised “unfettered 
elections.” No one of these things may 
suffice, but all together they seem por- 
tentous, as if a sort of truth can be 
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achieved by adding up enough lies. 

The temptation, also, is to blame 
Poland for its own misfortunes. If only 
we can convince ourselves that the 
Poles are a wicked people with predi- 
lections for fascism and imperialism, 
we shall be relieved of the burden of 
sorrow over their new enslavement. It 
is all too. human to resent the outcries 
of the victims of injustice. Why can’t 
they suffer in decent silence instead of 
spoiling the slumbers of a tired world? 
“Democratic opinion” has adjusted it- 
self comfortably to the sacrifice of the 
Baltic republics, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. Who ever mentions them any 
longer? For that matter, who ever 
mentions the raw deal we gave the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovich in 
Yugoslavia? A few months of com- 
placency, and the Polish question, too, 
will disappear. 

Some of us, however, believe it im- 
portant to keep the awareness of the 
Polish tragedy alive, even more impor- 
tant for ourselves than for Poland. A 
thousand times in the last few years 
we have heard it said, rightly, that 
“Poland is the test”: the test of justice 
for smaller nations, of a sensible and 
enduring peace, of democratic prestige 
in the Europe cleansed of Hitlerism. 
We must recognize, without delusions 
and without alibis, that the test has 
failed. 

No amount of diplomatic double- 
talk and forensic hocus-pocus can alter 
the history of those years. Poland, un- 
like all other neighbors of nazi Ger- 
many, refused to yield to Hitler, even 
when he offered tempting loot as re-” 
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ward for collaboration. On Feb. 10, 
1935, Goering proposed to Warsaw an 
“anti-Russian alliance and a joint at- 
tack on Russia,” with Polish domi- 
nance in the Ukraine as the reward. 
The proposal was renewed Feb. 16, 
1937, Sept. 29, 1938, and again as late 
as March 21, 1939. Poland, unwilling 
to make itself the battleground of a 
Russo-German showdown, consistent- 
“ly refused such an alliance; in full 
knowledge that it was incurring nazi 
hatred, ° 

In the crucial summer of 1939, Po- 
land knew well that it could not hope 
for direct military aid from the West 
and it had no assurances that Russia 
would offer even moral support. Yet 
it chose to resist nazi encroachments 
rather than sacrifice independence. It 
fought heroically against the invaders 


for 17 days despite incalculable dis- + 


parity in the strength of the two coun- 
tries, and would have fought longer 
if not for Russia’s stab in the back. We 
have the story in Commissar Molotov’s 
own words: 

“One swift blow to Poland, first by 
the German Army and then by the 
Red Army, and nothing was left of 
this ugly offspring of the Versailles 
treaty.” 

Later communist drivel about Rus- 
sia’s need for “a friendly neighbor” 
seems sufficiently cynical in the light of 
the Stalin-Hitler partition of the coun- 
try. The Soviet occupation of the east- 
ern half of the country in the 22 
months that followed was every bit as 
brutal as the German occupation. The 
invaders plundered the land and de- 
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ported 14 million of its people to labor 
camps and exile regions inside the So- 
viet Union. 

The picture changed in June, 1941, 
but not through any act of volition on 
the Kremlin’s part. After Hitler’s as- 
sault on Russia, Stalin not only can- 
celed the partition but hurriedly recog- 
nized the Polish government-in-exile. 
He reconfirmed the frontiers of Poland 
established by Lenin and repeatedly 
recognized by the Soviet regime. 

After the tide of battle had turned 
against Germany, following the victory 
at Stalingrad, Moscow’s appetite for 
Polish soil was revived. The puppet 
group of pro-Soviet Poles was then 
organized, subsequently to flourish as 
the Lublin Committee and provisional 
government. All the arguments used 
until June, 1941, to justify Stalin’s divi- 
sion of the country with Hitler were 
renewed and fortified, 

Meanwhile, the Germans, failing to 
find a single prominent quisling in 
Poland, visited upon that country more 
horrors than upon the rest of nazi-held 
Europe combined. Under conditions 
far more dangerous than in France, 
Belgium or Norway, the Polish under- 
ground resistance, in continuous and 
well-integrated cooperation with the 
government-in-exile in London, devel- 
oped amazing strength. 

Then came “liberation,” victory— 
and betrayal. The first nation to fight 
nazi Germany and the most heroic in 
continuing the fight after overwhelm- 
ing defeat, Poland emerged from the 
conflict shorn of nearly half its terri- 
tory and nearly all its national inde- 
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pendence. Formally among the victori- 
ous nations, it is actually no better off 
than the defeated nations and worse 
off than some of the Axis satellites. 

It is ruled bya Moscow-made puppet 
regime thinly disguised by the face- 
saving addition of a few helpless “dem- 
ocratic” officials. Its people are terror- 
ized by the secret police of a foreign 
power which treats Polish patriotism 
as a crime punishable by prison, exile, 
forced labor, and even death. 

Neither its population nor its war 
leaders, at home or abroad, have had 
a voice in formation of its government, 
the delineation of its new frontiers, the 
revision of its social and political insti- 
tutions, Worse, key leaders of the Po- 
lish underground, lured into Russia by 
a trick unprecedented in relations be- 
tween civilized countries, have been 
“convicted” of the crime of loving 
their nation and distrusting the neigh- 
bor who divided it with Hitler. 

Millions of the country’s inhabitants, 
Poles and non-Poles, have been forci- 
bly annexed by a strong neighbor and 
brought against their will under. a 
ruthless dictatorship. The country has 
been blacked out by an alien censor- 
ship and barred to the representatives 
of the democratic nations which were 
its allies in the war against Germany, 

This is the tragedy of Poland and 
of the postwar world. The nation re- 
born through victory in the first World 
War has been killed off, ‘in all but 
name, through victory in the second 
World War. Its fate stands as the most 
conspicuous proof. that..the humane 


hopes aroused by the war, hopes em- 
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bodied in the Atlantic Charter, the 
Four Freedoms, the passionate oratory 
of our leaders, have been wrecked and 
betrayed. : 

The Polish problem has been off- 
cially “settled,” but only in the sense 
that the Czechoslovak problem was 
settled after Munich. In the eyes of 
those not blinded by Soviet propa- 
ganda, it is not a settlement but a sur- 
render. “We have no intention of 
recognizing the Lublin Committee,” 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden de- 
clared in the House of Commons after 
the Yalta conference. “We do not re- 
gard it as representative of Poland at 
all.” Yet that committee is today the 
government of Poland, recognized by 
both London and Washington. 

It is still headed by a communist 
who is a Soviet citizen. The few men 
carefully picked by the Kremlin from 
among Poles abroad are a tiny and 
powerless minority serving only as a 
cover for the totally quisling nature of 
the regime. The men from among 
whom genuine spokesmen for a Po- 
lish independent political organization 
might have come are mostly in Soviet 
prisons and concentration camps. 

That our own government and Brit- 
ain have seen fit to underwrite this 
puppet setup is the most shameful fact 
of all. The capitulation has not even 
the saving grace of necessity; the Yalta 
agreement, in itself .a formula of ap- 
peasement, has been so crudely vio- 
lated in letter and in spirit that we had 
every right to reject the misnamed 
government of “national unity.” 


The territorial “compensation” giv- 
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en to Poland, carved out of the carcass 
of defeated Germany, is not only un- 
just, illogical, and a supreme insult to 
the Atlantic Charter, but it saddles the 
country with a frightful new burden. 
By creating a zone of war infection, it 
makes Poland hopelessly dependent 
on Russia, which was probably the 
intention in the first place. Besides, two 
wrongs do not make a right. If Rus- 
sian seizure of Polish soil by unilateral 
decision was unjustified, no amount of 
territory taken from Germany can 
alter the situation. 

Who would have thought, when the 
Curzon-line argument was first thrown 
into the propaganda hopper, that the 
world would accept the fiction as if it 
were a law of nature? The line had 
never been intended as a final and im- 
mutable one. Soviet leaders themselves 
had declared it unfair to Poland when 
it was proposed, and thereafter had 
repeatedly attested the inviolability of 
the frontiers fixed by the Riga peace 
treaty. 

Yet today ‘statesmen and empty- 
headed radio commentators talk of the 
line as if it represented some profound 


‘ principle of righteousness, They fail to 


note that it is now merely a euphemism 
for the Ribbentrop-Molotov line of 
1939, assigning to Russia areas of Po- 
land never cut off by the Curzon pro- 
posal. 

The argument based on seemingly 
plausible ethnological facts, likewise, 
has been accepted unthinkingly, some- 
times even by people opposed to the 
betrayal of Poland. They overlook the 
critical consideration that in this epoch 
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ideological factors frequently outweigh 
racial factors. Sudeten Germans and 
Baltic Germans might have no desire 
to become subjects of a totalitarian nazi 
state, regardless of how they felt about 
blood relationship. By the same token 
Ukrainians and White Russians lucky 
enough to have escaped from the So- 
viet totalitarian yoke might prefer rela- 
tive freedom outside the Soviet walls 
to inclusion among Stalin’s Ukrainian 
and White Russian subjects, We are in 
an age when political affinities are at 
least as vital as blood affinities. I can 
attest from extensive personal observa- 
tion that the peoples geographically 
closest to the Kremlin dictatorship, the 
peoples of Poland, Rumania, the Bal- 
tics, Finland, are precisely the ones 
who knew most about its horrors and 
had least relish to share them. 

The communist explanations and 
justifications are, in the final checkup, 
unworthy of serious discussion, but 
even if every one of them were valid, 
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they would give Russia no right to act 
as judge, jury, and high executioner. 
Poland was one of the United Nations, 
indeed a charter member in heroic 
standing, while Russia was still col- 
laborating with Germany. Any revi- 
sion of borders or government or social 
institutions should have remained a 
matter for decision among all the 
United Nations at such points where 
it was not wholly an internal problem 
for the Polish people themselves. 

The simple fact is that Russia has 
treated Poland like a conquered coun- 
try, without even bothering to consult 
its allies. Until its full political inde- 
pendence is restored, Poland will stand 
as a grim rebuke to the conscience of 
America and all other democratic na- 
tions. We must permit neither habit 
nor propaganda to dull our feeling of 
outrage. Poland is still the test of 
moral awareness in a world where 
moral values have almost been for- 
gotten. 


‘fo 


Ignores 


his thing we call the Modern Mind is not a direct attack on religion. It 
is rather a resistance, acting in a wholly negative manner. It does not fight 
religion. It just ignores it as if it were something of no consequence. It does 
not, like atheism, exercise an active effect contrary to religion, nor, like the 
nazi and fascist type of nationalism, does it try to substitute a a, dgrcar 


emotion which would replace religion. It is like a drug which dulls the faculty 
of appreciation and blocks the entry of faith. It is the despair of those who 
must deal with its fearful incapacities. Our blessed Lord told his hearers of a 
certain man who had a fig tree in his vineyard and he ordered it cut down, not 
because it produced bad fruit, but because it produced no fruit at all. 


A. Tennant in a Trans-Canada Catholic Hour broadcast (25 Nov. °44). 





Land of Confucius 


By THADDEUS YANG, OS.B. 


62 heavens, 1,518 hells 


Condensed from the American Ecclesiastical Review* 


The family is the center of gravity 
of Chinese social life and the raison 
@’étre of almost all the activities. This 
is the result of 2,600 years of Confu- 
cian teaching and practices, 

Confucius lived during one of the 
most turbulent periods of China’s his- 
tory. The Chou dynasty was falling to 
pieces, and China was divided into 
many independent kingdoms. Con- 
fucius, wise statesman of the kingdom 
of Lu (Shantung), traveled from king- 
dom to kingdom, preaching the virtu- 
ous deeds of saintly emperors of old. 
None of the rulers would listen. In his 
bitterness he wrote his Spring and Au- 

.tumn Annals, a critical record of the 
vice and evil of those sad days. In 478 
B.c., at the age of 73, he died, murmur- 
ing this terrible anathema: 


T’ai mountain must crumble, 
The strong beam must break 
And the wise man wither away. 


Confucius was, therefore, a failure. 
But no pagan mordlist has exercised so 
great an influence over so long a pe- 
riod. Until recent years the Confucian 
classics were the only foundation of 
education, and an intimate knowledge 
of the Master’s teaching was a sign of 
good breeding and a brilliant mind. 
Even today this influence is strong. 

At home, my grandfather took the 
place of Confucius, whose moral doc- 


trine he imparted to us, sometimes by 
means of a bamboo stick. He encour- 
aged us to become chun-tse (gentle- 
men) by faithfully observing the “du- 
ties of universal obligation,” between 
sovereign and ministers, between fa- 
ther and son, between. elder brother 
and younger, between companion and 
friend, and by practicing the virtues of 
benevolence, filial piety, prudence, for- 
titude, harmony and peace, on which 
duties of usiversal obligation are 
founded. 

We could never argue with grand- 
father, although Confucius enjoyed 
arguing with his disciples. One of 
them even got Confucius into'trouble. 
Confucius wanted to offer his books 
to the Imperial library, but did not 
know with whom to make contact. 
“Why not go and see Lao Tan, the old 
librarian?” suggested Tse Lu. Lao 
Tan was a bulldog of a man. “We 
don’t need books,” he snapped, slam- 
ming the door. 

By giving advice to his Master, Tse 
Lu sinned against the virtue of pru- 
dence, and made Confucius lose face. 


" Yet Confucius did not scold. A “gen- 


tleman” must be patient. My grand- 
father would have acted differently. 
One day during the Ist World War 
he was discussing the European situa- 
tion with my father, when, looking 
casually at the Kaiser’s picture in the 


*Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. February, 1946. 
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paper, I laughed and said, “Look at 
this strange foreigner. He has a mus- 
tache like a walrus!” Grandfather and 
father were indignant, not because I 
laughed at Wilhelm II, but because I 
dared interrupt. “Get out of here at 
once,” grandfather commanded, “or 
your mother will teach you to behave!” 

Like any other non-Christian fam- 
ily, ours keeps a family altar dedicated 
to the ancestors, at the same time a 


place of practical education and wor- 


ship. Ancestors are regarded as virtu- 
ous persons whose lives we imitate to 
maintain the good name of the family. 
Their tablets on the altar remind us 
of our duties as pious children. En- 
lightened Chinese do not worship an- 
cestors. They worship Heaven (T’ien), 
or the Supreme Ruler On High (Hao 
T’ien Shang Ti), or, more commonly, 
Heavenly Master (T’ien Lao Yeh). 
Heaven is a Supreme Being who re- 
wards good and punishes evil. It is 
said of righteous emperor Wen that 
“his spirit dwells with Heaven.” The 
wicked emperor Tsou, dethroned “by 
the will of Heaven,” died miserably. 
Confucius said, “If I do wrong, let 
Heaven punish me!” 

Only male members of the family 
are admitted to this so-called ancestor 
worship, for they alone maintain the 
family name. This explains the seem- 
ing inferiority of girls. When a girl 
marries, she takes up her husband’s 
name, and a family without male chil- 
dren is considered unfortunate; for it 
is bound to disappear after one genera- 
tion. That is why polygamy was not 
proscribed until 30 years ago. 


Except in this ancestor worship, girls 
in the family enjoy more freedom and 
are more respected than boys. Even the 
devil, or malignant spirit, respects girls 
more. Especially in West China, the 
common people believe that the devil 
is so anxious to see the extinction of 
the family name that he does all sorts 
of mischief to destroy male children. 
But parents can undo his tricks. Those 
with one male child often clothe him 
as a girl; for at the sight of a girl, the 
devil runs away. 

My parents loved us very much, and 
there was ‘deep affection among us 
brothers and sisters. But family affec- 
tion is never exuberant. Familiarity 
often causes discord, the enemy of 
peace and harmony, two of the five 
Chinese cardinal virtues. Mutual re- 
spect governs all relationship. I cannot 
call brothers and sisters simply by their 
names, without the prefixes “elder 
brother” or “younger sister.” And as 
we were 14, eight boys and six girls, 
we used numbers, “third sister,” 
“fourth brother,” etc. 

I cannot sit down while my elders 
stand, nor start dinner before them, 
nor argue with my parents, nor use 
only one hand while delivering to or 
receiving something from them. In the 
street we have to walk like ducks: 
grandfather first, grandmother behind 
him, then mother behind father, then 
brothers and sisters, in the order of 
their birth. 

This respect is extended to strangers. 
My grandfather would be shocked 
were he to see a young foreigner hit- 
ting an elderly one on the back, saying, 
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“Hello, Jack, old boy!” He would feel 
hurt, too, if one of us, young or old, 
should ask a stranger, “What is your 
name?” instead of, “What is your hon- 
orable name?” Or if, in answer, the 
stranger were to say, “My name is 
Wang,” and not “The unworthy one 
is named Wang.” This does not mean 
we cannot joke, My brothers were fero- 
cious jokers. One day, during a game 
of cards after a dinner given by my 
eldest brother, my second elder brother 
sneaked behind three guests, tied their 
pigtails together, and furtively walked 
away. When the three guests arose 
they were greeted with frantic laugh- 
ter. Sometimes we teased our sisters 
until they cried in despair. 

The bond of friendship between 
schoolmates, companions and friends, 
says Confucius, is just as deep as be- 
tween brothers and sisters. This prac- 
tice has its disadvantages. When my 
eldest brother was chairman of the 
local Kuomintang (Nationalist party) 
many years ago, he was morally 
obliged to give a job to schoolmates 
who went to his school long after he 
had ‘been graduated. 

Some years ago I found a job for 
a student who had to leave the semi- 
nary because his father had died and 
his mother was alone at home. I did 
not think of him any more, as his job 
was not too bad. But last February I 
went to Chungking on business. I was 
walking up the hill towards St. Jo- 
seph’s church when a ricksha coolie 
ran after me and said, “Just jump in. 
I know where you are going. I'll take 
you there.” I jumped into the ricksha, 
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the coolie ran as fast as he could. When 
he arrived at St. Joseph’s I looked the 
ricksha coolie in the face and, to my 
great surprise, he was my student. 

“In the name of Mary,” said I, “what 
are you pulling a ricksha for?” “Until 
recently,” he explained, “I worked in 
that factory you sent me to, and I 
earned enough for mother and myself. 
But lately,” he added rather gloomily, 
“my younger brother asked mother to 
send him to high school, so I made up 
my mind to pull ricksha so as to earn 
enough money for his schooling, too.” 
I gave him all the dollar bills I had 
in my pocket, for he was a model of 
fortitude, benevolence, and filial piety. 

If morally the Chinese are Confu- 
cianist, religiously they are Buddhist. 
Almost every household has a sanctu- 
ary dedicated to Kuan Yin, the goddess 
of mercy; in the spring, tens of thou- 
sands go on pilgrimage to some sacred 
shrine miles away; during the first 
half of the 7th moon, when the wo-kui 
or “hungry spirits” are let loose by Yen 
Lo Wang, the terrible judge of the un- 
derworld, each family burns incense 
and makes offerings, either in front of 
the house or in one of the temples; 


‘Buddhist monks and nuns are invited 


“ 


to perform ceremonies for the “re- 
demption of souls.” In almost every 
town there is a branch of the Fu Hsio 
Hui or Association for the Study of 
Buddhism, and in every village there 
is a Kuan Yin Hui, a kind of sodality 
composed of pious women and girls. 

Buddhism was introduced from In- 
dia into China in the Ist century a.p. 
It spread rapidly. A violent persecu- 
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tion in 426 a.. failed to stop this de- 
velopment and in 451 a convert em- 
peror erected a 40-foot copper statue 
of Buddha, thickly overlaid with gold, 
and built a monastery in each city. 

In spite of sporadic persecutions, 
Buddhism has enjoyed great prosperi- 
ty. The accession of the Manchus to 
the throne doomed Buddhism as a 
state-recognized religion. During this 
dynasty (1644-1912), thousands of 
monks and nuns were secularized, and 
a great number of monasteries and 
temples were abandoned. Buddhism 
has regained its freedom since estab- 
lishment of the republic, in 1912. 

Fu, the Chinese word for Buddha 
explains its fundamental principle. 
The character Fu is composed of two 
words, Jen, person, and Fu, a negation. 
A Fu is, therefore, a being that trans- 
cends all mutations or changes, a being 
beyond reach of the law of transmigra- 
tion, a being in whom, the Buddhists 
say, “all desire is extinguished, and 
nothing moves, no more than the 
branchless trunk of a tree can move.” 
Every being must aspire to this “Bud- 
dhahood,” to avoid the indescribable 
torments of perpetual reincarnation. 

Two different schools show the way, 
Hinayana or Little Way (Siao Ch’- 
eng) and Mahayana or Big Way (Ta 
Ch’eng). Hinayana is the primitive 
Buddhism supposedly taught by Bud- 
dha himself. Soul does not exist. A 
succession of transforming acts makes 
the being in me, an individual being, 
moral and responsible, composed of 
five elements material and spiritual. 
Just how fleeing acts make unity, and 


what elements compose individual be- 
ing, Hinayana Buddhists fail toexplain, 

The moral precepts are mostly nega- 
tive and based on selfish motives: flight 
from pains and sufferings, and deliv- 
erance of oneself. Wilfully committing 
murder, theft, fornication is sinful; so 
is telling lies, entertaining hatred or 
envy. Affection and desire cause suffer- 
ing, and suffering and sins must be 
avoided or redeemed by meritorious 
actions. But what is a meritorious ac- 
tion? Buddha says: “To give some- 
thing to eat to an ordinary man is less 
meritorious than to give something to 
eat to a worthy man.” For the value of 
a good action “ is proportionate to the 
degree of perfection of the person to 
whom this good action is done.” 

Nothing is real; everything is illu- 
sion, a shadow. I think I am, but 1 am 
not! No logical explanation reconciles 
extreme idealism with the necessity of 
virtue, Since everything is illusion, is 
not virtue an illusion? 

This philosophical incoherence is 
too subtle for practical Chinese. Maha- 
yana, too, is subtle, and contains many 
paradoxes, but it is more successful in 
China in so far as it has given birth to 
another school, the Pure Land school. 

Mahayanists claim that man must 
work not only for his own salvation or 
“enlightenment,” but also for all be- 
ings, and he can do so by sharing his 
merits. Once “enlightened,” he is en- 
titled to beatitude. 

This beatitude according to primi- 
tive Buddhism is Nirvana, the absorp- 
tion of being in the fundamental prin- 
ciple. For the Pure Land school it is 
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Sukhavati, Western Paradise, a world 
of bliss separated from ours by thou- 
sands of inferior worlds. There “the 
sun never sets and spring is eternal”; 
there is no place for women. To be ad- 
mitted, one must practice charity, or 
mercy, not only toward human beings, 
but towards any living being, for ani- 
mals and insects and reptiles are rein- 
carnations of human beings. 

This explains the Fang Sheng Ts’e 
engraved on the embankment of fish- 
ponds in China. Fang Sheng Ts’e lit- 
erally means Pond for the Release of 
Lives. People, young and old, throw 
live fish into these ponds, as an act of 
mercy. For the same reason, pious per- 
sons abstain from meat and fish. In the 
monasteries, eating cf eggs is forbid- 
den. Of course, the rule is not always 
observed. Strolling in a temple, I saw 
a monk eating a bow! of rice with veg- 
etables and pieces of pork. “O-Mi-To- 
Fu, blessed be Buddha,” said I, laugh- 
ing, “You are a modern monk!” He 
stopped and looked at me without 
being in the least vexed. 

“Are you surprised,” he asked, “that 
I should eat meat? To kill a living 
being, or harm it,” he explained, “‘is a 
sin worthy of seven reincarnations. But 
meat has no more life than stone.” 

I wonder if he hadn’t learned casu- 
istry. Anyhow, his reasoning was logi- 
cal, A dead pig is not a pig, but a 
carcass, A dead man, too, is not a 
man. And yet my parents spent more 
than $2,000 for my grandfather’s bur- 
ial, and it was not a first-class funeral. 

Ceremonies for the dead are most 
elaborate. For my grandfather they 
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were performed without interruption 
for seven days. And it was necessary. 
Before the soul reaches its destination, 
it has to go through three “boundaries” 
more or less material, 33 heavens, and 
28 subsidiary heavens. Without the 
help of monks ‘and nuns it is likely to 
go astray and be captured by some 
malignant spirit (Ya-Cha) and drag- 
ged into hell—and there are 18 big 
hells, 500 small hells, and 1,000 very 
small hells, which lost souls have to 
go through! » 

In a big Chinese temple you will see 
a realistic representation of those hells. 
Seated on an elevated throne, Yen Lo 
Wang, the Pluto of Chinese Buddhism, 
looks at you ferociously. Below is a 
more terrifying sight. A devil is open- 
ing the stomach of a drunkard; an- 
other is pulling the tongue of a liar 
with red-hot pincers; a third is cutting 
a murderer piece by piece; a man who 
has forsaken wife and children is nail- 
ed to a pole, his heart pierced with an 
iron sword; at the foot of the pole, a 
rich man whozhas been unjust to the 
poor writhes in.acauldron of boiling oil. 

Those tortures last thousands of 


-years, after which the sinners are “re- 


born.” Drunkards become stray dogs; 
heartless husbands become monkeys, 
and climb up and down trees; rich 
misers become. worms, and eat leaves 
all their lives. (Until recent years, for- 
eign travelers who wrote of China 
reproduced such scenes to show the 
cruelty of the “Chinaman.”) 

The temples are places of attraction, 
if not always of worship. They are par- 
ticularly crowded during religious 
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festivals, such as the Spring festival, 
the Dragon festival (5th of the 5th 
moon), the Festival of the Spirits (first 
half of the 7th moon), and the Moon 
festival (15th of the 8th moon). Most 
persons go to the temples as they go to 
teahouses, to do business, tell or hear 
stories, or just kill time, for many have 
much time to kill. But there are also 
pious men and women who burn in- 
cense and make offerings to Buddha 
and Kuan Yin, the Chinese madonna. 

Kuan Yin is most popular of Bud- 
dhist “saints.” Her image is. found 
everywhere, and everywhere she is 
venerated, She is especially popular 
among childless married women, for 
she is supposed to be the giver of chil- 
dren. In each and every town or village 
there is a Kuan Yin Hui, a “madonna 
society” composed of pious women 
whose duty it is to promote her wor- 
ship. Periodically, members gather in a 
temple for a day of recollection or re- 
treat. They practice abstinence and tell 
their beads daily. 

The Buddhist “rosary” is unlike 
ours, being composed of variable num- 
bers of beads—27, 54, 180, 1,080. The 
way of saying it also varies according 
to the degree of initiation. Most per- 
sons merely repeat “Nan-Mo O-Mi- 
To-Fu” (“I turn to Amitaba in rever- 
ence and'trust’”’), over and over, press- 
ing each bead tightly under both 
thumbs and both index fingers; but 
the better initiated invokes a “saint” 
at each bead, and strongly concentrates 
at each invocation. 

It sometimes happens that members 
of “sisterhoods” abstain from mar- 
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riage. Remaining with their families, 
they renounce everything worldly, in- 
cluding family names, and live like 
nuns. A confrere and I once took a 
walk in a hilly region where houses 
were scarce and the roads rough and 
narrow. We went into a private tem- 
ple. An elderly man politely asked our 
“honorable names” and introduced us 
into a clean, well-furnished _ living 
room. Two young ladies in black - 
brought us hot towels, while another 
put two cups of tea before us. All in 
silence. We were perplexed. 

As soon as we had finished rubbing 
our faces with the hot towels, the three 
young ladies went out as silently as 
they had come in. A few seconds later 
a little bell tinkled, scanning with its 
metallic sound feminine voices repeat- 
ing rapidly but in unison the popular 
invocation to Buddha Amitaba. The 
elderly gentleman took a seat in front 
of us, and I asked his “honorable 
name,” although it was impolite to do 
so, a visitor being supposed to know 
the person he visits. “We have no fam- 
ily,” he answered, surprised at my ig- 
norance; “your wretched servant and 
his three worthless daughters have left 
the world of dust.” 

To counteract a current revival of 
Buddhism, the Bishop of Chengtu is 
establishing a center of higher learning 
in his diocese. The day will come when 
Buddhist monks and scholars will say, 
as I did, “We have been blindly follow- 
ing the Big Way and the Little Way 
while there is no real way other than 
Jesus Christ, who said, ‘I am the 


Way.’ ” 











Family With Nine Kids 


By KAY BOYLE 


“Let her works praise her in the gates” 


Condensed from the Ladies’ Home Journal* 


“Bing Crosby, poor old Bing has 
got only four sons,” John says, saying 
the name with affection, as if speaking 
of someone he knows well. 

“But he’s got a voice, Bing has,” says 
Kitty, making a smart little grimace. 

“All right,” says John, “all right.” 
He offers her a cigarette and strikes 
the match and holds it for her. (Ciga- 
rettes, not quite a pack a day, and soft 
drinks are her two relaxations.) All 
her gestures are nervous, quick, alert. 
His are calculated, slow. “Bing Cros- 
by’s got only four sons,” he says stub- 
bornly but with humor. “And he 
hasn’t got even one daughter.” And 
then they laugh. 

It’s easy enough to see that they are 
in love; perhaps two persons who 
haven't been married very long, not 
long enough for the fun of being to- 
gether to have gone stale. No one could 
possibly guess that they have been mar- 
ried since 1934, and now, in 1946, are 
the parents of five boys and four girls. 

When Kitty, aged 33, has finished 
her sandwich, and John T. Quinn of 
Wilmington, Del., aged 38, his second 
cup of coffee, they will drive back to 
East Lake, in the automobile the Wil- 
mington Auto Sales Co. provides, to 
their trim little home where their nine 
children are asleep. Perhaps one of 
Kitty’s pretty younger sisters (both are 


married but have no children) will be 
sitting up to watch while Kitty and 
John stay out for a change; or perhaps 
a high-school girl will be waiting. The 
children will be safely asleep upstairs: © 
Kevin, the baby, in the crib in Kitty 
and John’s room; Mary-Ellen, 9, and 
Rose Ann, 5, in the double bed in the 
bedroom next to Kitty and John’s, with 
Anastasia, 11, on a cot beside her sis- 
ters. Michael, 4, and Kathy Jane, 2, 
sleep in two white cribs in the room 
next to that; Timothy, 10, Jimmy, 7, 
and Leonard, 6, sleep in the “boys’ 
room.” 

The moment you step in you know 
that an orderly, active hand is at the 
helm. The linoleum in the downstairs 
rooms is waxed; there are white net 
curtains at the windows, blue cotton 
curtains in the kitchen-closet doorway 
and concealing the shelves beneath the 
gleaming sink. Electric refrigerator 
and gas stove are immaculate. The 
drainboard is scrubbed clean. In the 
closet, behind the blue curtain, canned 
goods are stacked as neatly as in a gro- 
cer’s window. The electric washing 
machine is pushed out of sight into 
this closet, and rolled into the kitchen 
when in use. It is used three times a 
week. Sometimes as many as 18 sheets 
are on the line at a time, all washed 
by Kitty; the only things she doesn’t 


*Reprinted by special permission from the Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright, 1946, the Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 5, Pa. March, 1946. 
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wash are John’s shirts. There are 20 
or more diapers every other day; cur- 
tains in every room are changed once 
a month. The bedspreads are white 
and, although not new, spotless, The 
laundry is hung in the sun to dry. Iron- 
ing is done at night, three times a 
week, Kitty starts in at seven, after the 
dinner dishes, and never finishes be- 
fore 11:30, sometimes not before 1 a.m. 

In the football season, however, if 
a Notre Dame game is being broad- 
cast, she’ll put off one batch of ironing 
to do on Saturday afternoon while she 
listens. “When Notre Dame makes a 
touchdown,” she says, “I start yelling 
with the crowd and the kids yell with 
me, even the ones too young to know 
what it’s about.” ’Stasia can iron, too, 
but Kitty won’t have that. “I started 
ironing at her age,” she says, “and I’ve 
never stopped since.”’ But, at 11, ’Stasia 
can bake a good cake, is a model stu- 
dent at school, and has a remarkable 
talent for painting in oils. 

The house is small, six rooms, the 
children many, and discipline is strict. 
No climbing on chairs or sofas. There 
is no secret to this happy look: every- 
thing functions to the tempo of good- 
humored, efficient: routine. 

Of course, there are moments when 
Kitty says, “Just let me get a cigarette. 
I must, for just one second, get a 
breathing space.” That is when all 
nine are in the small kitchen at once, 
with nine different demands. But there 
is humor in her eye, and her mouth is 
ready to smile. When the bedlam is too 
great, she will say, “Now, we'd better 
get this question out of the way, be- 


cause Michael (or Leonard, or Rose 
Ann, or Kathy Jane, or whoever it 
may be) won’t stop asking it until it 
is.” So one by one the questions are 
answered with understanding and 
with discipline. 

But perhaps this is the wrong end of 
the story. Perhaps it should begin with 
Kitty as a girl, the eldest of six. Her 
father is James C. Riley, a Wilmington 
detective in her childhood, and now 
police inspector. When she speaks: of 
what she likes to read, Kitty says, “No 
serials, no mystery stories. I had 
enough at home in real life with dad!” 
Kitty’s mother worked hard to bring 
up her lively, good-looking family, and 
Kitty learned from her. Eleven years 
older than one brother in the service, 
Kitty says of him, “I brought him up 
by hand.” She mothered all the young- 
er ones, just as ’Stasia does now, and 
she grew up wanting babies of her 
own; and now, with nine, she wants 
“as many as God will send.” 

Kitty Riley met John Quinn at Kate 
McCafferty’s Dancing academy when 
she was 17. John says that he felt he 
was “robbing the cradle.” He was 22. 
His mother had died when he was 18 
months old; only two brothers and sis- 
ters grew to maturity. He had not been 
particularly happy on the farm, and 
Kitty’s “real qualities” drew him to 
her from the beginning. She was file 
clerk in the duPont offices; he, a young 
man from a Galena, Md., farm, “a 
cocky Irishman who had been to Phila- 
delphia and New York,” had no steady 
job, but was God-fearing, self-respect- 
ing, ambitious, and he saw im Kitty 
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the staunch, loving things he had al- 
ways wanted and never had. 

They were married in 1934. She 
remembers how she worried about 
whether or not the button was undone 
on the back of her dress, They were 
in debt about $100, and they bought 
everything “on the cuff” for four years. 
There were times when John brought 
home only $15 a week; after the first 
two children were born, and another 
on the way, the family income was as 
low as $12 a week. “But we managed,” 
says Kitty. “We had to.” And then 
John got the job with Wilmington 
Auto Sales. He was making $75 a 
week until the war. 

“When John went back to selling 
cars in September,” Kitty says, leaning 
over Kevin’s crib to change his diaper, 
“all the kids, even Kevin here, seemed 
to know that things were picking up 
again. John loves buying toys for them, 
little things, you know, just to show 
he’s been thinking of them. At the 
shipyards, it wasn’t easy. He put in a 
lot of overtime.” 

Or perhaps even that isn’t the right 
beginning. Perhaps it should begin at 


7 o'clock, when, as Kitty says with a_ 


twinkle, “John gets up first and lets 
me snooze a few minutes longer.” (It 
is John, too, who insists on attending 
to any disturbance in the night, Kevin, 
for instance.) While John shaves, ’Sta- 
sia, small-boned and slender, with a 
delicate, heart-shaped face like moth- 
er’s, helps get breakfast and pack 
lunches of sandwiches, cookies, and 
fruit for the five who go to parochial 
school, Timmy, 10, and the football 


April 


player of the family, makes the beds 
in the “boys’ room” (one double bed, 
one single); Mary-Ellen, 9, makes 
beds in her room (one double bed, one 
single). The five big ones dress them- 
selves, but Kitty must braid ’Stasia’s 
and Mary-Ellen’s hair. At 8:30, John 
and five children leave, and compara- 
tive peace settles on the nearly empty 
rooms. There are only four children 
left: Rose Ann, 5, a blonde curlyhead; 
Michael, 4, trusting and sensitive, with 
two fingers in his mouth because he 
would like a little more attention; 
Kathy Jane, 2, silky, who would like 
to sit in Kitty’s lap most of the time; 
and Kevin. Kevin’s day is divided be- 
tween his crib and his coach on the | 
grass outside the door. He is husky as 
a football player, but since birth his 
health has been a great worry, an en- 
larged thymus gland slowly improv- 
ing under X-ray. 

In the first months, Kitty was in 
such a state about him that she would 
never leave him alone, but kept him 
in a near-by basket. “It almost got me 
down,” she says. And then John knew 
that the done-in look was something § 
new to Kitty. “Look, Kitty,” John said, 
and he put his arm around her. “We've 
had nine of them. God has been good 
to us. But you’ve got to treat Kevin like 
a baby in normal good health, the way 
you treated the others.” Now he’s get- 
ting better. “It must have been the ac- 
cumulation of illnesses that got me 
down for a while,” she says apologeti- 
cally. “There was Kevin’s birth, and 
since Christmas we'd had five cases of | 
mumps, one bronchitis, two tonsillitis; 
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three had their tonsils out, one had 
pneumonia, and one the grippe.” She 
had the visiting nurse in for the baths 
and alcohol rubs. “John, with the 
grippe, was the worst patient of them 
all,” she says, making her grimace. 
Days and evenings are so full that 
Kitty has little spare time. But she likes 
women’s magazines and buys them 
when she knows she'll have a chance 
to read them. She tries to arrange her 
day so that there is space for relaxation 
between 1:30 and the children’s return 
from school at 3:30. Then the rush 
begins again: out of their uniforms 
and into old clothes, then homework 
(Kitty is firm about not helping, but 
she looks over the work when it is 
done); then out they go to play. Sup- 
per begins at 5:30, after seven have 
been bathed and are in their pajamas. 
John’s work keeps him pretty steadi- 
ly out; so that family discipline is up to 
Kitty almost entirely. Stockings are no 
ptoblem to Kitty. She wears bobby 


socks (borrowed from ’Stasia) and 


saddle shoes around the house, Three 
pairs of Christmas stockings will see 
her through the year. This is true of 
nightgowns and underwear. 

The answer to a low clothes budget, 
she says, is to keep things in good con- 
dition. She didn’t have to use all their 
shoe stamps because she has all the 
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shoes resoled regularly. She doesn’t let 
dirty clothes lie around; it’s bad for the 
clothes and makes the place untidy. 
And although mending is a big head- 
ache, she manages to keep things in 
repair. She’s proud of how through 
careful washing she has made the chil- 
dren’s pajamas last year after year. 

But it would be a mistake to think 
that Kitty doesn’t like clothes. She 
loves them, and the three or four wash 
dresses (all smartly cut) which she 
wears. around the house, with bright 
aprons over them, are sufficient to 
demonstrate her flair for dress. She 
loves gray; dreams (if ever there is a 
moment to dream) of having a gray 
chesterfield coat. She does not want 
jewelry, and no fur until she can af- 
ford sheared beaver. 

But perhaps the real story of the 
Quinns should begin when America 
was still a wilderness, when covered 
wagons crossed the prairies, with 
women sitting steady-eyed, intrepid in 
the driver’s seat, holding the reins. 
Their children rode behind them, and 
their husbands, with rifle and whip, 
rode just ahead. They were ‘setting out, 
as Kitty and John are setting out today, 
to make real those things they want 
for their children, those advantages 
they themselves missed when they 


were young. 
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Draw Your Own Conclusion 


During the war there was a well-known shortage of nickels. The best and 
most consistent sources of supply were the Coca-Cola people and the Catholic 
Church. Harassed merchants used to flock to the banks on Monday mornings 


to follow the nickel-loaded curates inside. 


The Priest (Feb. °46). 











Spanish Maze 


By WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 
Condensed from Columbia* 


One big difficulty about the trou- 
ble in Spain is that everybody tries to 
explain it in the simple fashion of good 
vs. evil. Many Catholics think it is 
simply communism vs. the Church. 
Communists say that it is democracy 
vs. fascism. Nearly everybody seems to 
think all you have to do is choose. Yet 
the Spanish situation*is about as com- 
plicated as any puzzle ever devised. 
The good-vsevil formula does not 
work. It is about time it were junked. 

Let us start in Mexico on Nov. 8, 
1945, when as many former members 
of the Spanish Cortes as survived de- 
feat of the Republicans by Franco met 
in conclave to restore a government- 
in-exile. Their real leader was Indale- 
cio Prieto, leader of the Spanish social- 
ists, and socialists dominated the meet- 


ing. It drew up a manifesto and elected " 


José Giral president of the Spanish 
Republic. Thus was consummated a 
movement that had started almost im- 
mediately after Franco’s victory. 

This Mexico group prefer to call 
themselves Republicans. They had tak- 
en stock of the reasons for failure and 
had mostly concluded that the real 
reason was the communists. Like so- 
cialists here and in most of Europe, 
they had become bitter enemies of the 
communists, who, they said, are not 
interested in the welfare of Spain but 
only in the foreign policy of Russia. 


Pieces in a puzzle 


Meanwhile, in Paris, after the liber- 
ation, another group called itself the 
Supreme Junta. This was communist- 
dominated, its principal figure being a 
fellow traveler, Juan Negrin. Strangely 
enough, however, another member 
was our old friend, the Catholic Gil 
Robles, exiled leader of Catholic Re- 
publicans in the so-called Loyalist gov- 
ernment. 

When this group heard of the pro- 
jected Mexico meeting they sent their 
stooge Negrin to our State Department 
to secure a transit visa to Mexico. He 
stopped off at San Francisco while the 
United Nations meeting was in prog- 
ress, Negrin, the last president of the 
Republic, seems to have expected that 
he would be acknowledged as such. 
He almost got away with it. Some Re- 
publicans began to think that he had 
given up the communists. Most of 
them, however, were afraid and elect- 
ed Giral. We are told that instructions 


_ from the underground socialist, an- 


archist, and labor groups in Spain 
warned that communists “had to stay 
out of Spain.” Negrin was not even 
allowed in the cabinet. 

Communist reaction was not long in 
coming. Party-line. orders from the 
Spanish section of the Comintern de- 
creed that the Mexico group be blasted. 
The Associated Press reported on Nov. 
20 from Mexico that Negrin had “de- | 


*New Haven, 7, Conn. March, 1946. 
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clared war on the Spanish Republican 
government.” Fellow travelers, the 
communist press, and the party-line 
dupes joined in a campaign of char- 
acter assassination in the approved 
fashion: the. self-styled Spanish Re- 
publican government were appeasers, 
Franco agents, fascists. 

One curious incident occurred, Fer- 
nando de los Rios, a member of the Re- 
publican cabinet, tried for days to see 
somebody important in our State De- 
partment. Juan Negrin was immedi- 
ately closeted with Under-secretary 
Dean Acheson. Later, a reporter asked 
Mr. Acheson why. Mr. Acheson is re- 
ported to have replied that he had not 
seen de los Rios only because he had 
not presented himself. Then de los 
Rios got in, too. 

What does this add up to? Obvious- 
ly, two groups outside Spain are bid- 
ding for support. They agree on only 
one thing: get rid of Franco, But one 
takes orders from Moscow, the other 
refuses, The communist group wants a 
violent overthrow; the other holds, as 
Prieto is reported in the U. S. socialist 
press, that “the main point is to get 
rid of Franco without inflicting on the 
Spanish people the horrors of an insur- 
rection.” Communists seem to have 
unlimited money (Spanish gold stolen 
from Spain); the Republicans com- 
plain of poverty, The Republicans 
want a secret plebiscite ballot and say 
they are confident of the result; the 
communists violently oppose this, nat- 
urally, since they are a small minority. 

What is likely to be the outcome? 
To answer that we have to evaluate 


other forces involved. The first is the 
United Nations. At San Francisco, 
Franco Spain was explicitly excluded. 
At Potsdam, the exclusion was repeat- 
ed by Stalin, Truman and Bevin. 
Later, President Truman said we do 
not “like” the Franco government. 
But he had also said we do not like 
the Tito government in Jugoslavia, 
and we later ignominiously recognized 
it. Ditto for Bulgaria and Rumania. 

But here is a big difference, Russia 
does like Tito’s dictatorship, just as 
she does not like Franco. We recognize 
Tito and take steps toward unrecog- 
nizing Franco. In other words, as long 
as our policy is appeasement of Rus- 
sia, we will continue to “like” what 
she likes, and not to “like” what she 
does not. The chances of Franco’s find- 
ing any support abroad are very slim. 
It may even come to embargoes, boy- 
cotts, and the like. 

Where does Franco stand? It must 
be admitted that he does not have 
much ground for favor among those 
who beat Germany. A long string of 
speeches, messages and statements 
from Franco extolled Hitler and even 
promised him support, for a price. 
Franco’s enemies say, “See, he was our 
enemy.” On the other hand, ex-Am- 
bassador Hayes’ book, Wartime Mis- 
sion in Spain, offers the thesis that 
Franco, with an army on his borders, 
merely tried to put Hitler off with fair 
words. * In fact, Franco did not join 
Hitler; he did not attack us from the 
rear when we invaded Africa; he did 
not capture Gibraltar, as he could have; 

*See CatHoxic Dicest, Mar., 46, p. 77. 
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and the price he demanded of Hitler 
was deliberately so high that Hitler 
could not accept it. 

Those opposed to Hayes’ thesis offer 
the lame rebuttal that German stupid- 
ity was the real reason why Franco 
did not enter against us; but they can’t 
escape the fact that he didn’t, and that 
he even began to help us after Mr. 
Hayes’ arrival. It does seem to be a 
fact, however, that Franco expected 
Hitler to win, at least before we got 
into the war. But, then, who didn’t? 

What makes the Spanish question 
so difficult is that in this instance force 
is on one side and self-interest, for us, 
is on the other. Neither Great Britain 
nor the U.S. wants a communist coun- 
try on the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. Russia obviously does. And she 
wields the force to compel what she 
wants anywhere. Our self-interest is at 
odds with her force. It remains to see 
what we can do, or have courage to do. 

At this point the Spanish Republi- 
cans are approaching us with a plan. 
They are certainly anti-communist, 
perhaps most rabidly anti-communist 
among all; no fellow travelers are 
among them. And they are the best in- 
formed about the communist party 
line among all anti-communists. Com- 
munists themselves, by their violent at- 
tacks, show where the wind is blow- 
ing. 

Their plan is this. It assumes that 
Franco must necessarily go. If we do 
not ease him out, communists will, and 
if they do it, it will be by bloody rev- 
olution, and Russia will be on the At- 
lantic ocean. It is assumed that Franco 


April 


will bow out of the picture, provided 
communists do not come in. It is also 
assumed that if Franco does bow out, 
he will yield to a government which 
will be Spanish and not Russian. This 
must suit Britain and ourselves. 

What government would Franco ac- 
cept? He seems anxious to get rid of 
the Falangists, who are certainly fas- 
cists, and have no place in the modern 
world. The Falangists themselves seem 
willing to get out, provided they can 
escape with their skins whole, about 
15,000 of them. If communists come 
in, they will not escape. Will they es- 
cape if Republican anti-communists 
come in? It would seem probable, for 
the Republicans do not want revolu- 
tion. 

What would Franco’s terms be if he 
yielded? It would seem that they 
would be about these: 

First of all, there would have to be 
guarantees that Russia would not rule. 
This would also be the demand of 
Britain and the U. S., unless they have 
taken leave of their senses, and are de- 
termined to betray Western civiliza- 
tion and abandon their own safety. I 


‘do not think they will, unless again 


they simply close their eyes to realities. 
I really believe that some day we will 


stop appeasement, and Spain may well | 


be the stopping point. Franco could 
well agree with us there. 

Next, I think that Franco and his 
moderate supporters (not the Falange, 
of course) would demand that any suc- 
cessors would not persecute the Catho- 
lic Church. (The Falange opposed 
everything the Church stands for.) 
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Could we trust the Spanish Republican 
government-in-exile to guarantee this? 

Here we touch a very delicate ques- 
tion. In the past in Europe, in Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, and France, for 
instance, to be a socialist meant that 
you had left the Church. The same was 
largely true here. This is no longer a 
logical position. The anticlericalism 
and antireligion of the old secialists is 
not a mecessary part of their present 
social and economic doctrine. It was 
an alien thing super-added to it. They 
can easily get rid of it without repudi- 
ating economic objectives. If they do, 
Catholics will be able to cooperate 
without much trouble. 

This is not a fantastic dream. It is 
now an actual fact in several countries. 
The various Christian democratic par- 
ties, in Italy, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, have a social-economic program 
not distinguishable from the socialist 
program. And socialists have divorced 
their old anticlericalism from their so- 
cial-economic platforms. Thus, they 
get along together. The foreign min- 
isters of France and Italy are Christian 
(that is, Catholic) democrats, and it is 
significant that Franco recently drop- 
ped his old foreign minister and put a 
representative of the small Spanish 
Christian democratic group in his 
place. 

It is not too fantastic to foresee that 
Spain itself may accept a Republican 
government, provided the Republicans 
voluntarily give up their old anticleri- 
calism, which was an artifical thing 
anyway and in many of them not more 
than skin deep. 
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Recently, an ardent Spanish Catholic 
Nationalist and I talked about this, 
Although he was against the Falange 
and felt that Franco will have to go 
soon, he was deathly afraid of a new 
civil war. 

He had a firm conviction that a 
socialist government would be only a 
prelude to a communist one. They 
would, he felt, be the Kerensky to a 
Lenin. He was not at all sure that the 
Republicans would give up their anti- 
Catholicism. He felt that Franco 
should hold on at all costs. 

There is much in what he says. So 
far the Republicans have shown their 
opposition to the: communists as -mere 
agents of Russia; they have learned 
that lesson, at least. Would they be 
strong enough to make that opposition 
good? They think they would, and I 
agree they probably would, this time, 
if they are sure to keep the Negrins 
and the del Vayos out. 

However, they have not foregone 
their anti-Catholicism, although they 
could without betraying their prin- 
ciples. But will they? There are diffi- 
culties. Franco has been good to the 
Church, and has cleverly made it ap- 
pear that the Church’s interests and his 
own are inextricably mingled, a situa- 
tion always very dangerous to the 
Church. Whenever rulers did this be- 
fore, the Church ended by being a 
servant of the state and fell with the 
regime. 

A communist state in Christian 
Spain, Red Russia on the Atlantic, 
with submarine bases and _rocket- 
launching platforms, is not a fantastic 
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impossibility. Already fellow travelers 
have nearly got it across that the only 
real opponents of Franco are commu- 
nists. That is why they were so enraged 
at the provisional Republican regime 
in Mexico City. Unfortunately, many 
Catholics have unconsciously played 
the communist game by agreeing that 
Franco’s only enemies are communists. 
The old game, played so well by Goeb- 
bels in the days of Hitler, and by 
Stalin more than once, is to make the 
American people believe that only 
communists can take his place. 

If we back Negrin to succeed Fran- 
co, we will do only what we did in 
Jugoslavia. Put a Tito in Spain, and 
we may as well call in the Red Army 
and its political police. There is a ter- 


rible danger that we will do just that. 
We haye seen it happen in Poland, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. We betrayed 
democratic elements in each of those 
countries, not because we wanted com- 
munism but because we were too stu- 
pid to recognize the friends we had 
there, or too cowardly to support them. 
As a recent writer said in the New | 
Leader: 
“The race is on. Will the democ- | 
racies wake up before Russia has had | 
time to groom Negrin, del Vayo and 
the communists for a possible ‘new 
Spanish government-in-exile’ to be 
sold to England and the U.S. as the 
only ‘true representative of the heroic 
Spanish people’? Will the pattern es- 
tablished in Poland be repeated?” 
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Idea for a University................-... Nov. 68 
Sam Tackles Summer School......Nov. 16 
Sin of Segregation, The.............. Nov. 39 
Nuns in Prison Feb. 1 
Poland, Ode to Nov. 65 





After “Liberation”’....................... Dec. 20 
My Polish Children 
Poland: Test That Failed............ Apr. 75 














Psychoanalysis or Absolution?_.....Mar. 87 
Pius XII, Interviewing.................... Nov. 32 
Resignation Jan. 53 
Russia That Was and Is, The.......... Dec. 3 
How Best to Get on With 
Russia Mar. 50 
How to Prevent War With 
Russia Nov.’ 1 
Qne Who Survived (Barmine)...Dec. 3 
Our Russian Relations............. Apr. 56 
Soviet - Millionaires .....................Nov. 30 
Stalin’s “Monroe Doctrine”........Feb. 44 
St: Peter’s, The Building of..........Dec. 9 


Saints. Apostle of the Seiad 








Spring Dec. 23 
Confessions of Augustine, The..Feb, 93 
BPR GU Fh ORG iii ss cicerecnnenrsosoncen Nov. 9 
Salvation Army, The Apr. 30 
andinavian Catholicism............. Apr. 18 
Scholasticism and Order................ Jan. 93 


Danté, the Thomist Jan. 57 





THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 











. Subjects and Titles Month Page © 
Science. Correct Time...................Jan. 19 
Atomic Science and World 






































Unity Nov. 62 
Hurricane Chasers. Jan. 
Sleep, What Do You Know 
About? Jan. 92 
Snow Dec. 85 
Socrat Orper. 
Atomic Science and World 
Uni Nov, 62 7 
Crisis vs Our Age, The 
(Sorokin) Jan. 1 
Lesson from Ketteler.................... Dec. 13 
Socialism and — Church........... Jan. 66 
Securi Feb. 71 — 
State of the Boia The..........- Jan, 1 - 
Spain, Wartime Mission in 
(Hayes) Mar. 77 
Spanish Maze........0........0....0.0..... Apr. 90 
What To Do About Franco.......Mar. 77 
Spices, Tales of the Nov. 37 © 
Sports, The Color Line in................ Feb, 13 © 
Srace. Father Confessor to 
Broadwa pr. 12 © 
Our F aith and the Footlights. <> 28 
Small Fry on Big Time................ Nov. 49 © 
Sugar, Salute to Feb. 20 © 
Symbols, Know Your.............:.......... Feb. 40 © 


This Struck Me: Nov., 6; Dec., 2; Jan., 
61; Feb., 67; "Mar., "24; An 
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Time, Correct Jan. 19 © 
Tokyo Bay, Surrender in............. Jan, 85 | 
Trappists, I Lived With the............ Mar. 59 
Trent, The Council of Mar. 38 © 
United Nations,” “The.................... Feb. 84 
War, One Man’s (Zamperini) ........ Dee. 41 
Carrier Catholics ( Encerbolae?. Feb. 29 © 
Divine Neutrality ..........2............. Mar. 67 © 
Kachins of Burma, The............... Jan. 36 
Nuns in Prison Feb. 1° 
Resignation ‘asses Jan, 53 
Surrender in Tokyo Bay.....0.:.:... — 85 | 
Ward, Barbara ar. 74 
Weatuer. Hurricane TEBE, 25 
Ancient Weather Lore............... pr. 34 
Werfel, Franz: An Enigma......:..... Feb. 48 
Wurrt, E. D. Chief Justice.........Feb. 64 
Woman, Task of, in the Modern 
World - Jan. 43 G 
A Plug for the Bachelor Girl......Apr. 47 
Wounded, How to Treat the............Feb. 89 
Zoo Doctor Mar. 9 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.} 


Brice, Father, C.P. JourNEY IN THE NicHT; a Practical Introduction to St. John 
of the Cross. Cincinnati: Pustet. 159 pp. $2.50. Beginner’s handbook to spirituality, 
the safest and most practical psychology and ‘mental hygiene.’ Based on Book I of St. 
John’s Ascent of Mt. Carmel. nee 


Chavez, Fray Angelico. ExLeven Lapy-Lyrics, and Other Poems. Paterson: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 96 pp. $1.25. Poems light in touch but steady in theme. A 
foxhole toad, a cloister fly, the sea, and the Star of the Sea follow a Franciscan chaplain 
between his New Mexico home and the Pacific-island fronts. 

ow 


Forrest, M. D. Tue Lire or FarHer Pro. St. Paul: Radio Replies Press. 118 
pp., illus. $1. Adventurous life of a Mexican martyr priest during the persecution 
by Calles in the 20’s. From firsthand accounts by relatives and intimates of the jocular hero. 

ow 


Loewenstein, Prince Hubertus zu. THE Lance oF Lonoinus. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 166 pp. $2. A notable addition to fiction of New Testament times. Jerusalem 
during the trial and crucifixion of Christ. The lance thrust of the centurion opens the 
side of a boyhood acquaintance and kills hatred in the breast of the soldier. 


ow 


O'Grady, P. W., & Dunn, Dorothy. Dark was THE WivpeERNEss. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 278 pp. $2. Novel of the 17th-century Huron missions. The missionaries 
gain Indian hearts but lose their own lives and those of their protégés when pagan 


Iroquois attack. For young people. plas 


Tue Pan AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 1945; an Economic Handbook and Ready-Reference 
Directory of the Western Hemisphere. New York: Pan American Associates. 829 pp., 
illus. $5. New guide for students, travelers and businessmen. Statistical material and 
lists of commercial firms according to their specialties; sketches of the history, geography, 
and tourist attractions of each land. ois 


Tue Psatms; a Prayer Book. New English Translation, Including the New Latin 
Version from the Hebrew, by William H. McClellan, S.J. New York: Benziger. 416 
pp. $3.85. Short commentary and reflection following each Psalm add to the inspira- 
tional value of this well-printed new version. 

ow 


Schimberg, Albert Paul. THe Great Frrenp: FrepericK OzanaM. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 344 pp. $2.50. A society for good works, the St. Vincent de Paul, helps re- 
vive faith among Paris students when argument fails. The founder's long effort to re- 
store a Christian character to social life. 

ow 


Ward Leo R., C.S.C., ed. Unrrep For Freepom; Cooperatives and Christian Democ- 
racy. Milwaukee: Bruce. 264 pp. $2.50. Essays which review a century of cooperative 
thought and practice. The bearing of cooperation on the family, government, city groups, 
campus life, and organized labor are among the less common topics covered. 

ow 


Windeatt, Mary Fabyan. NortHern Licurs; the Story of St. Hyacinth of Poland 
and His Companions. New York: Sheed & Ward. 171 pp., illus. $1.75. Thirteenth- 
century Dominicans preach the faith in Lithuania, Prussia, and Kiev in Russia. Hy- 
acinth’s miracles blaze a trail along frontiers of Europe. For older children. 





eA nnouncement 


Tue Catuo ic DicEst is now being 
published in Dublin in an edition for 
Eire, England, and Scotland. Publi- 
cation began with the January issue, 
and there are already 12 times more 
subscribers than the paper shortage 
permits us to supply. 

The moment the type is set for the 
edition, there are flown to Dublin 
paper impressions (mats) from which 
plates are made so that the two edi- 
tions go to press the same day of the 
month. 

It is hoped that this second foreign 
edition will have the effect of bring- 
ing England, Eire, and the United 
States closer together in the only bond 
of unity workable in international re- 
lations—the principles of Christ. 





